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I Give You 


x 


40 Pounds 


bushels more corn than could have been grown without 

me from the same land and labor. If fed to hogs my extra 
yield would make forty pounds of pork for you, and for every 
man, woman and child among our 133 million people. 


I AM Hybrid Corn. Last year I gave America half a billion 


My heritage is like the heritage of America, and my strength 
is like the strength of America. My four grandparents came 
of four separate strains, each with certain virtues firmly fixed 
through seven generations. In each of my parents were joined 
half of those virtues, and in me they are all combined. 


Because my heritance is under complete control, I can 
shape my character to cope with almost any condition. I ap- 
pear as hundreds of hybrid varieties, early and late... some 
hard and flinty, some soft and starchy...some lush with 
leaves for silage, some stiff-stalked to stand unshaken through 
terrific storms. 


Bankers seldom hear of me in the loan department, because 
I cost hardly a dollar an acre to plant. Where I show up is in 
deposits, and at the wicket where war bonds are sold. I bring 
cash from makers of cornstarch, syrup and sugar, and from 
distillers of industrial alcohol. I add to checks for cattle and 
hogs, milk and eggs. When you have a chance to make loans 
for building bigger corn cribs or buying new corn pickers, 
just remember the part played by yours truly, Hybrid Corn. 


* * * 


During the same period that the development and adoption of 
hybrid corn has added about 20 percent to the yield per acre, the 
development and adoption of tractor-powered machines for grow- 
ing and harvesting corn has made practical the production of 100 
percent more corn ‘per man-hour. Bankers render a real service to 
their customers, their country, and themselves by fostering ad- 
vanced farm practices adapted to machine methods, and by financ- 
ing the purchase of farm machines, You can count on cooperation 
from Case dealers. J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis. 


SERVING AGRICULTURE Sémce 542 IN PEACE AND WAR 
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JUST A 


Covers 


Ws hardly know which one to talk 
about first—this month’s or last month’s. 

It’s a great temptation to start with 
September’s so that we can tell you im- 
mediately that it, like July’s, was a prize 
winner in the contest sponsored by the 
War Manpower Commission and the 
Office of War Information. The theme 
was women in wartime civilian jobs and 
awards were made to national magazines 
in the various classifications by the 
Museum of Modern Arts, New York 
City. 

Our cover, you remember, showed a 
woman bank teller waiting on four sol- 
diers. We liked the picture and so, for- 
tunately, did the judges, for we re- 
ceived this telegram from the museum: 

“Delighted to inform you that you 
have won first award in the professional 
and educational magazines classification 
of the national magazine cover competi- 
tion on the theme of women in necessary 
civilian employment.” 

The photograph was taken at Boca 
Raton Field, Florida, by a photographer 
of the Army Air Forces Eastern Tech- 
nical Training Command. 


October’s 


Tas month’s cover picture tells an 
interesting story—one that can be 
matched, no doubt, in thousands of 
banks where the war has added greatly 
to activity of all kinds. The photograph 
was made in a country bank’s lobby dur- 
ing the noon hour. It happens to be 
payday in the town and folks have come 
in with their checks and cash to do their 
banking. Some of them are business 
men, and maybe there’s a ration bank- 
ing account or two in the crowd. And 
perhaps a War Bond sale. 

The Bank of Hartsville, Hartsville, 
South Carolina, of which A. L. M. Wic- 
cins, new A.B.A. head, is president, is 
the institution pictured. 
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@ Today, there are millions of men and women in 
this country who are working in jobs where, for the 
first time in their lives, they are being paid by check. 


@ And it doesn’t take them long to catch on to the 
fact that a check is safer than cash — and offers many 
advantages. For example, if a pay check is lost or 
stolen the employee needs only notify his payroll clerk 
and payment will be stopped and another check issued. 


@ Also, most employees soon discover that getting 
paid by check is the first step toward putting their 
personal finances on a sound, business-like basis, 


@ For it is a simple matter to open a checking ac- 
count — and once that is done there’s no waiting in 
line at the bank or need for making a store purchase 
to get your check cashed. You either mail it or take 
it in yourself — or in many cases your employer will 
gladly send it direct to the bank for you each pay day. 


* BACK THE ATTACK — BUY WAR BONDS 


@ You don’t have to be making big money to have 
a checking account. Many banks today feature a spe- 
cial check service which requires no minimum balance. 
You pay a small fee for this service based on the 
number of checks you draw — which is in most cases less 
than the cost of a money order or the carfare you would 
spend going around paying bills in person. 


@ And once you start paying bills by check you'll 
find it easier to save and budget your salary intelli- 
gently. You’ll know where your money goes — and if 
there’s ever an argument over whether or not a bill 
has been paid — you'll win, for your canceled check 
is a legal receipt. 


@ Yes, employees today realize that the company 
which pays by check is doing them a real service — 
one which keeps their dollars safer...makes them 
go further. 


GEORGE LA MONTE & SON, Makers of Safety Paper for Checks, NUTLEY, NEW JERSEY 
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JUST A MINUTE—Continued 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


THE 


Of NEW YORK 
ACCEPTED SUBLECT TO THE CONDITIONS STATED ON Trt 
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Sure You Can, Sailor! 


Hrre’s a good one. It’s taken from 
The Chase, published by The Chase 
National Bank of New York. 

“The Chase and its people do a great 
many things these days to help in the 
war effort, but an incident at Pennsyl- 
vania Branch brought to light a new 
way in which the bank, by serving 
as a temporary Shangri-La, gave one 
young sailor an idyllic moment. 

“ Arthur A. Carpenter, assistant cash- 
ier, happened to look up from his desk 
on the platform at the branch one recent 
afternoon as a lad in the uniform of the 
U. S. Maritime Service strode through 
the entrance and moved purposefully 
up to a counter. After bending to the 
task of writing for some time he finally 
replaced the pen and walked briskly 
out the door. 

“That’s rather unusual conduct for 
the average bank visitor, and Mr. Car- 
penter’s curiosity was aroused. He 
strolled over and there, in the center 
of the counter, the ink still wet, lay 
the deposit ticket reproduced herewith. 

“Maybe the sailor had just returned 
from a convoy run to Murmansk and 
felt in need of momentary escape from 
the memories of his hazardous life at 
sea. Perhaps he felt his morale was 
weakening, and a nice, big ‘deposit’ 
against the uncertainties of the future, 
in a good bank like the Chase, would 
strengthen it. At all events he surely 
was all square with the world again 
when he added the note at the bottom 
of the deposit ticket: 

“ ‘Well, I can dream, can’t I?’ ” 


For Country Bankers 


Txcwentaty, our October cover is a 
good introduction to BANKING’s new 


October 1943 


department, The Country Banker. 

On pages 49 through 56 you'll find a 
variety of articles, news, pictures and 
other material of special significance to 
the country’s host of smaller banks— 
country banks, if you will. 

For the debut of this department we 


have featured a panel discussion on ° 


what country banks are doing to in- 
crease their business and meet govern- 


ment competition, and an assortment’ 


of operating methods, new business 
ideas and other practical suggestions. 
There is also an important resolution 
passed at the War Service Meeting of 
the American Bankers Association in 
New York. 

We hope, Mr. Country Banker, that 
you'll like these pages and that you'll 
send us your suggestions for improving 
them. 


The Risk Business 


W. take pleasure in presenting this 
month another of Dr. Paut F. Cap- 
MAN’s stimulating discussions of current 
economic issues. 

This time he goes to bat for bankers 
on the question of the guaranteed loan, 
which, he says, is a form of insurance 
that is “probably the most subtle and 
insidious temptation which chartered 
banking has ever been called upon to 
resist.” It involves the virtual elimina- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 5) 


R. G. RANKIN 
& CO. 


CERTIFIED 
PUBLIC 
ACCOUNTANTS 


Examinations 
of 
Banks and Trust Companies 
for 
Directors’ Committees 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
WASHINGTON 


Inadequate indexing 

wastes time — clearly marked 

card files, books, work sheets, folders, 

portfolios can eliminate much of the “paperwork 

bottleneck”. Check your indexing and tab every 
key reference with 


GENUINE -ORIGINAL 


MAK-UR-OWN 


USA 


CELLULOID 


INDEX TABS 


— turn instantly to needed data. Seven colors, 
three widths, for typed, written 
or printed captions. 


Make any size tab in a moment; | * “4 
inserts may be changed if 
necessary. 

See Your Stationer Today and arrange 


to supply every desk with time-saving 
MAK-UR-OWN TABS. 


THE VICTOR SAFE & EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 


WORTH TONAWANDA, W. Y. 
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Factual Fables for Financiers 


The Mortgage 
that came home to roost 


Once upon a time a banker made a mortgage loan on a house. 
The house looked good. In fact, everything looked good. Five 
years went by. 


Then one day the borrower came to see the banker. He said, ‘‘I’m 
sick of my bargain. Sometimes the furnace works . . . Sometimes 
it doesn’t. The wiring is faulty. Something is always out of order. 
It costs like the dickens to operate this home. I can’t afford to live 
in the place.” And he couldn’t. 


The banker’s little mortgage had come home to roost because 
someone had been penny wise and pound foolish about operating 
equipment. 


MORAL: If the equipment in the house is 
good the mortgage on the house is better. 
Which is a good thing to remember when mak- 
ing mortgage loans on new post-war homes. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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JUST A MINUTE—Continued 


tion of risk—and we'll still be heeding, 
come peacetime, the toughening fibre 
of risk. 

“Let us suppose,” Dr. CADMAN goes 
on, “that man could be relieved of all of 
the hazards of life. Would it follow that 
his energies would straightway be re- 
leased for creative effort? Or would he 
become so wholly dependent that he 
would be incapable of either initiative 
or responsibility?” 

Undoubtedly, Dr. Capman affirms, 
“a return to free enterprise cannot 
possibly be accomplished without the 
rebirth of an independent spirit in 
American finance and a wholehearted 
willingness on the part of banking to go 
back into the risk business.” 

These quotations are only a sample. 
We expect that by this time you’re al- 
ready turning to page 21 to begin the 
whole story. 


Please Read This 


Frou a banker in Arkansas comes a 
suggestion that’s worth passing along to 
all bankers. 

G. S. JERNIGAN, executive vice-presi- 
dent of The Merchants National Bank 
of Fort Smith, Arkansas, writes: 

“The idea that prompts this letter 
has come to me from a recent personal 
experience, my young son has just been 
inducted into the armed services and 
transferred to a distant camp. It being 
the first time he has been this far from 
home, naturally he has been a little 
homesick. 

“T wrote to an officer of a bank in a 
town adjacent to the camp in which he 
is located, advising him that I was ask- 
ing the boy to drop in to see him. This 
banker didn’t wait for my son to come 
in, but got in touch with him imme- 
diately, and as a result of his courtesy 
the boy is much more contented. 


THOMAS, ASSOCIATED NEWSPAPERS 
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—SPECIALISTS IN— 


United States Government 


Securities 


Guaranteed Issues 
Federal Land Bank and Other Agency Issues 


Territorial Bonds og Municipal Bonds 


C. J. DEVINE & CO. 


48 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Chicago + Boston + Philadelphia + Pittsburgh + Cleveland 
Cincinnati + St.Lovis San Francisco 


Direct Wires to all Offices 


FINANCING 
WAR PRODUCTION 


Located in America’s armament center, this bank is 
especially equipped to deal with financial problems 
arising from war production. 


Pledged, as we are, to do all in our power to further 
the prosecution of the war, we have set up a War Loan 
Division, experienced in the analysis of war contracts 
and familiar with the requirements of the armed serv- 
ices and other governmental agencies. 


We offer our services not only to local companies in 
need of war production loans but also to our corre- 
spondents throughout the country whose transactions 
with Detroit war industries can be expedited by our 
special and direct attention to their needs. 


NATIONAL BANK OF DETROIT 
Complete Banking and Trust Service 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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AMERICAN BUSINESS. 
cooks Noxthward 


‘ Many American banks, firms, corpo- 
rations and individuals are now looking 
northward, because their business is 
flowing over the Canadian border in 
greater volume than ever before. World 
War II has given tremendous impetus 
to American-Canadian trade. 

This means increased banking activity  - 
between the two good neighbors, albeit ° 
under more difficult conditions than in 
normal times owing to the necessary war- 
time restrictions on foreign exchange. 


Some of the regulations of Foreign 


Exchange Control may seem perplexing, NEW YORK 
but our offices, both in the United States 64 Wall Street 
and Canada, are ready to assist you in 
your exchange problems. We have CHICAGO 
special wire connections for speeding 27 South LaSalle Street 
transactions. 

Inquire of one of our American offices SAN FRANCISCO 
or at the Head Office. 333 California Street 


HEAD OFFICE—MONTREAL 
Branches throughout Canada and Newfoundland 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


ESTABLISHED 1817 
AGSETS OVER A Lia 


Experience 
Service 
Cooperation 


Manned by officials with years 
of experience, our Correspon- 
dent Bank Division renders a 
complete service, conducted in 
an intimate and personalized 
manner. 


The guiding policy is one of 
cooperation in all matters of 
mutual interest. 


COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
ESTABLISHED 1961 


Member: New York Clearing House 
Association, Federal Deposst Insurance 
Corporation 


“This experience gave me the idea 
that many other bankers may have 
young sons in camps throughout this 
country that might do the same thing 
that I have done. For instance, there is 
located near Fort Smith, Arkansas, a 
sizable camp in which there may be 
sons of some bankers in distant points 
of the United States. I would be only too 
glad of the opportunity to show their 
sons the courtesy that has been shown 
mine by a fellow banker, and I am tak- 
ing this opportunity to suggest that the 
father of any boy who might be located 
near Camp Chafee, Arkansas, please 
advise me. 

“Likewise, I suggest that banker 
fathers write to a banker in any town 
near a camp in which their sons are 
stationed. I am sure the boys would 
receive the same courtesy that it has 
been my privilege to receive.” 

It sounds like a splendid suggestion, 
and we are glad to give it publicity. 


P.S. 


By the way, if you adopt Mr. Jerni- 
gan’s suggestion, let us know. ‘T would 
be comforting to learn that we had 
helped do a soldier a good turn. 


Meet Lee Wiggins 


Thar is, if you don’t already know 
him. Thousands of bankers do. 

Mr. Wiggins, of course, is the new 
president of the A.B.A. and the oppor- 
tunity for you to make his acquaintance 
(in print) awaits you on page 46 where 
we publish an informative interview 
with him. 

Mr. Wiggins is a man of ideas and 
action. He’s “agin” subsidized and 
socialized credit, a position also taken 
by the Association’s membership in con- 
vention assembled. The resolution ex- 
pressing the A.B.A’s views is on page 49. 


“But, chief, we must be prepared to make 
some concessions these days!” 
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Suburban Heights 


Gluyas Williams’ 


BELL SYNDICATE 


Paying the 8th—And All the 
Others 


Nor the least of the jobs confronting 
your Uncle Samuel as he fights around 
the world is the little matter of remun- 
erating the boys who do the battling. 

As we remember it from the last war, 
Pay Day is quite an event; and if it 
comes with some irregularity, due to 
your absence on very active duty, the 
warmer the welcome when it finally 
catches up with you. After all, a fellow 
likes to be reminded that he’s worth 
more than his board. 

The task of meeting service men’s 
payrolls in this global war is rather 
colossal, and a glimpse at the way it’s 
been organized will interest bankers. 
That glimpse is provided by Major 
RALPH THomas’s “Paying the 8th Air 
Force,” in this issue. 

Major THomas, serving with the Fi- 
nance Department, Headquarters, 8th 
Air Support Command, was formerly 
assistant cashier of the First National 
Bank of Pittsburgh. He provides some 
interesting information about the finan- 
cial side of fighting. 


Thank You, Sgt. Myers 


Wren Sgt. Frank C. Myers, for- 
merly a Richmond banker, requested 
us to renew his subscription to BANK- 
ING he expanded his letter into an ac- 
count of things seen and done in North 
Africa. He also mentioned that serving 
with him in a finance disbursing unit 
were a number of other bankers, but he 
didn’t identify them. Here’s his letter: 

“We have quite a few ex-bankers in 
this outfit, but none of them seems to 
like this work anywhere near as well as 
the job back home. There is no denying, 
though, that certain finance outfits (no- 
tably ours) live (for an Army outfit) 
a rather soft existence. Our outfit has 
been operating in banks for six months 
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IS THERE A PAPER SHORTAGE? 


Quite obviously there is a shortage 
of pulp for paper and once again it 
is being emphasized. Because of this 
many of our bank customers are 
again asking, “Do you think you will 
have any trouble getting paper for 
checks?” Needless to say, our answer 
still is, “No.” 


Perhaps there isn’t enough pulp to 
make enough paper to supply every- 
one with his full needs, but there is 
not now—and we doubt if there ever 
will be—any shortage of paper for 
functional forms needed in the con- 
duct of a business. 


All of us are consciously or 
unconsciously economizing 
on paper. We have saved 
considerable tonnage by 
streamlining our oper- 
ations and eliminating 
reports. We have reduced 


E LUXE 


the use of paper by cutting down 
on size and weight and by reducing 
the amount of direct mail adver- 
tising. Everyone is doing something 
to effect a paper savings and, as a 
consequence, the total overall benefits 
must be great. 


There isn’t any question but what it 
will become difficult to get exactly 
the grade of paper wanted for every 
type of usage, but we would like to 
repeat here what we have been 
saying for the past two years; 
namely, that in our opinion the use 
of paper for bank checks will 
not be curtailed. Aside from 
the question of service 
there has never been 
any need for banks to 
load up on checks— 
there is no need to do 

sO now. 


CHECK PRINTERS 


Manufacturing Plants at 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND 


CHICAGO 


KANSAS CITY ST. PAUL 


Conditions Demand— 


A THOROUGH ANALYSIS OF 
REAL ESTATE INVESTMENTS 


We specialize in appraisal of properties. Our trained staff 
(operating in 16 states) is able to furnish complete analysis of 


real estate that indicates the best use or recommends sale of 


the property to assure beneficial recovery to the investor. 


Changing conditions have affected land values in many areas. 


Proper management is vital for maximum return. Our well 


rounded service includes: Appraisal of Real Estate — Manage- 
ment and Sale of Properties — Servicing of Real Estate Mortgages 


— Supervision of Taxes and Insurance. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE 


UNITED SERVICE AND 
RESEARCH, INC. 


Mortgage Bankers = Realtors 
81 Madison Building, Memphis, Tenn. 


Offices: Terminal Building, Oklahoma City, Okla. Metropolitan 
Bank Building, Minneapolis, Minn. Buhl Building, Detroit, Mich. 
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HE year was 1861. Outside the old American 

Hotel, where Abraham Lincoln was stopping 
overnight on his way to become President of the 
United States, an expectant crowd was gathered. 
They were waiting for the President-Elect to ad- 
dress them from the balcony. And they had been 
waiting for some time. When Lincoln finally ap- 
peared, he didn’t explain the cause of his delay. 
He had been playing leap-frog with his son and 
the landlord’s little boy! 


The Marine had been serving Buffalo for eleven 
years when this incident occurred. Its reputation 
of financial integrity even then was sound and 
unshaken as it is today, ninety-two years later. 


MARINE TRUST COMPANY 
OF BUFFALO 


A Marine Midland Bank 


LINCOLN PLAYED LEAP-FROG 
while Buffalo clamored for a“speech” 


MEMBER FEDERAT DEPOSI1 INSURANCE CORPORATION 


now and has been billeted in cities. It 
would be quite hard for any of us to go 
back to an outfit that required actual 
field service, with pup-tents, mud and 
regulations. 

“Eight and a half months in North 
Africa haven’t made me like the place 
any better than I did at the start. I have 
had some amusing experiences, such as 
having a 16-year-old girl propose to me. 
That happened as I was wading through 
a sea of mud looking for a plane that 
had been shot down. It so happened 
that I was the first American she had 
ever seen and when she found out that I 
was single and worked in a bank, her im- 
agination got the better of her. Every- 
one over here thinks that everyone over 
there is a millionaire. . . . 

“Time to punch the clock and go to 
lunch. I would certainly appreciate your 
looking after the subscription for me 
and hope that I won’t plague you with 
too many changes of address.” 

Sergeant Myers has been on the 
staffs of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Richmond, and the Central National 
Bank and the Southern Bank and Trust 
Company, both in that city. 


He Got a Machine 


In July this department reported that 
Cashier Epwarp Opte of The Farmers 
National Bank at Great Bend, Kansas, 
needed a coin counting machine. The 
bank has searched for one everywhere 
and wondered whether BANKING could 
help. 

It seems we did, for Mr. Opre writes: 

“We obtained a machine. Did so 
through the efforts of the Irving Trust 
Company, our New York correspond- 
ent. Thanks.” 


Here and There 


Tae First NATIONAL BANK OF PHILA- 
DELPHIA, which has the distinction of 
holding Charter No. 1 of the national 
banking system, recently moved its 
main office to the corner of Fifteenth 
and Walnut Streets. The former loca- 
tion at 315 Main Street, which served 
as the main office for 78 years, will 
henceforth be known as the “down- 
town office.” 


A new bank—the Rayne STATE 
BANK AND Trust ComPAny of Rayne, 
Louisiana—was opened on July 1. Paid 
in capital and undivided profits is $62,- 
500. B. N. Sweeney is president. 


The Troy (New York) Savincs BANK 


celebrated its 120th birthday with an 
attractive historical brochure. 


Joun L. CooLey 
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IN YOUR POSTWAR PLANNING 


Who is most likely to come to you for a personal loan after the war? Isn’t it the cus- 
tomer who is already acquainted with your bank through some other service? If that 
is true, then isn’t it also likely that the service which enables you to attract a paying 
volume of accounts, today, would yield the greatest number of profitable postwar 
pros pects? 


Now for your question: “What service will help us accomplish this?” 


In more and more localities the answer is: the kind of no-minimum-balance check- 
ing accounts that have a// the features customers want. 


The Todd Company, Inc., has developed profitable no-minimum-balance services 
and promotional ideas that get and hold business in sizeable volume for banks through- 
out the country. These plans can be individualized to your needs. 


Don’t overlook this feeder of new business for your bank. Write for a booklet that 
will help you decide what steps to take, through a check list based on favorable experi- 
ence of other banks. It’s free. 


Just send this coupon: 


THE TODD COMPANY, INC., ROCHESTER 3, NEW YORK “| 
Please send me your new booklet on No-Minimum-Balance | 
Accounts, with suggestions for analyzing our own situation. (No 
obligation, of course. ) | 
BANK NAME 


OFFICES IN All PRINCIPAL CITIES CITY. STATE____ 
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THE OUTLOOK FROM WASHINGTON 


Washington, D. C. 
Congress and business reserves 


asked several Congressmen 
this question: ‘ What should be congres- 
sional policy with regard to business 
reserves for post-war reconversion?”’ 
Here are some answers: 


Bertrand W. Gearheart 
of Galéfornia: “ Because government will 
experience difficulties in floating loans 
for reconversion purposes after the vic- 
tory is in the bag, it is imperative that 
provision be made at this time, through 
modification of our tax laws, to insure 
industry’s ability to finance itself during 
the period of transition from wartime 
production to peacetime activity. The 
tax refunds must be safeguarded against 
use as dividends or in the payment of 
bonuses to salaried officials. The great- 
est difficulties will lie in providing a 
system which will operate so as to af- 
ford relief to corporations whose prob- 
lem will be one of conversion to new 
activities, rather than reconversion to 
a pre-war production program.” 


Representative Charles S. Dewey of 
Illinois: “In a great many cases, per- 


HERBERT BRATTER 


haps the majority, local banks will 
need no encouragement of any kind to 
finance the reconversion of local indus- 
tries. But in order that there may be 
assurance that capital in the hands of 
the banks is made available to industry, 
a certain protection may have to be 
given the banks. For this purpose I 
believe that government machinery al- 
ready in existence could be employed. 
It could be done simply through the 
device of the Government executing 
guaranties of loans made for reconver- 
sion purposes. Such loans by the local 
banks might be guaranteed up to a 
maximum of 90 per cent and have a 
maturity not in excess of 10 years.” 


Representative Harold Knutson of 
Minnesota: “When the war ends, pri- 
vate industry will be faced with the 
problem of reconverting to peacetime 
production and absorbing the 50,000, 
000 persons now engaged in war ac- 
tivity, either on the battlefront or the 
home front. Unless business is permitted 
to accumulate reserves for this purpose 
out of wartime earnings, the Govern- 
ment itself will have to do the financing 
out of public funds at the expense of 
the taxpayers. I prefer to see industry 


interest bearing securities plus United States 
Bonds if held to maturity. 
Heavy maturities indicated for 1953 


public. 


This chart shows maturities of marketable 


____ that war savings bonds sold in 1943 will be held un- | 
"til maturity It appears to be a reasonable assumption 
iB;—_—-that war savings bonds will be sold in 1944, 1945, and 
subsequent years and will mature in 1954, 1955. etc. | 
The goal of $15 billion for the September ___| 
15, 1943 drive cannot now be allocated between the | 
various issues of securities which are offered to the ——j 
This refers especially to the years 1944, 1951, 

1953, and 1964 as indicated by question marks. 


Tuirp War Loan 


Below, Mr. Churchill buys 
a $100 bond from Secre- 
tary Morgenthau prior to 
the opening of the drive. 
Left, a chart tells an in- 
teresting story 
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itself do the job, and I feel sure that 
American businessmen are of the same 
viewpoint. Our post-war budget will 
doubtless approximate 20 or 25 bil- 
lions. It will require a national income 
of around 125 billions to sustain it. 
There is no reason why we cannot enjoy 
an era of prosperity after the war if 
tax policies that will encourage produc- 
tion are pursued. There are scores of 
potential new industries which will be 
able to take up the post-war unemploy- 
ment slack if venture capital is given 
reasonable encouragement. Therefore, 
I favor the adoption of a tax policy 
which will make it possible for industry 
to reconvert from peace to war and open 
up new horizons of prosperity in the 
post-war period.” 


Representative A. Willis Robertson of 
Virginia: “In view of the fact that 50 
per cent or more of our productive ca- 
pacity is now being devoted to the pro- 
duction of war materiel, industry will 
face a big conversion problem when the 
war ends. To successfully meet that 
problem industry will need substantial 
reserves. It was with that in view 
that I have consistently recommended 
a tax on normal earnings of not exceed- 
ing 40 per cent and an effective rate 
on war profits of not exceeding 80 per 
cent. The present dividend policy of 
most corporations is commendable. The 
depreciation account should be more 
than a book entry against tax liability. 
The actual cash should be set aside 
and preferably invested in government 
bonds.” 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 12) 
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* For Practical Pointers 


CCH FEDERAL TAX COURSE 


Here is a practical ready reference and training course in federal taxation. 
Here is a plain-spoken explanation of the outstanding federal taxes as imposed 
by the federal revenue laws — with emphasis throughout on federal income 
taxation. Actually every angle of federal taxation, including the new “‘ Pay- 
As-You-Go”’ tax, Victory tax, capital stock tax, excess profits tax, declared 
value excess-profits tax, gift tax, estate tax, and excise taxes, comes in for 
understandable explanation and discussion. Not a book, not a loose leaf 
Service, this is a Course especially designed to make it easy to become familiar 
with the “‘ins’’ and “outs” of the federal tax system — how it has developed — 
what it is today. Stems from George T. Altman’s popular work. 


Each Tax, Each Taxpayer — Individuals, Corporations, Partnerships, Estates 
and Trusts — whatever the tax, whoever the taxpayer, if it is federal taxation 
and belongs in the Course, it is covered here, specifically, definitely. Over 500 
illustrative examples and calculations make plainer just how the federal tax 
laws are actually interpreted and applied. Current filled-in return forms, 
and pertinent Code provisions provided, plus a wealth of “real-life’’ background 
from actual tax practice all contribute to supply everything necessary or help- 
ful for an everyday, working knowledge of federal taxation. 


Write for complete details 


COMMERCE) CLEARING; HOUSE, ING. 
PUBLISHERS OF LOOSE LEAF LAW REPORTING SERVICES 


NEw YORK CHICAGO WASHINGTON 
EMPIRE STATE BLDG. 214 N. MICHIGAN AVE. MUNSEY BLOG. 
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OUTLOOK—Continued 


Representative Wesley E. Disney of 
Oklahoma: “Under the operation of the 
renegotiation statute, the post-war re- 
serve of 10 per cent, provided for in 
the Revenue Act of 1942, is not consid- 
ered nor made effective. In other words, 
the administration of the renegotiation 
act has superseded the tax statute, 
which, in my judgment, was not the 
intent of Congress. It is obvious that if 
the Congress intends to maintain its 
1942 position on the matter of post-war 
reserves (in the form of bonds intended 
to be used only for employment of 


labor, reconversion and rehabilitation 
after the war) it will be necessary to 
amend the renegotiation act to require 
the consideration of post-war reserves 
in the renegotiation of contracts. Nec- 
essarily, amendments to the renegotia- 
tion act would merge in the Revenue 
Act of 1943, proposed to be written this 
Fall.” 


Advice for farmer depositors 


Norman J. WALL of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics has made a 
study of the increase in American coun- 
try bank deposits since the outbreak of 


Take these steps to make 
store properties yield more revenue 


Plan to remodel with Pittco Store Fronts, either now, if you can 
comply with federal regulations, or later, when building restric- 
tions are lifted. And write us for free book and complete infor- 
mation. Remember that any store is a better store if it has a Pittco 


Front... 


whether it’s a bank property or owned by one of your 


customers. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, 2282-3 Grant Bidg., 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
stand for Duality Glass and 


In your own war 
against “Bottlenecks” 


Today, a bank's value to its cor- 

4 respondent banks rests largely 

upon its. ability to handle diffi- 

cult assignments. Consult your friends about 
their experiences with this strong, forward- 


looking New England bank. You 
the Shawmut has a reputation for “find- fh 
ing the way.” Your inquiry is invited. 


The National 
Shawmut Bank 


40 Water Street, Boston 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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the war in 1939. Mr. Wall calls atten- 
tion to the fact that “while net cash 
from income is at a record level, a con- 
siderable portion of this income repre- 
sents payments for the wearing out of 
capital equipment and other resources 
that under wartime conditions cannot 
be replaced because of priorities and 
restrictions on building.” 

In Mr. Wall’s opinion, if farmers 
resist the temptation to utilize deposits 
in country banks for the unwise purchase 
of farm lands at inflated values, these 
deposits as such or through their invest- 
ment in War Bonds may be retained 
as reserves for reequipping farms with 
machinery and buildings that have not 
been available for replacement during 
the war period. 


Third War Loan drive: Some 


comparisons 


Tr $15,000,000,000 goal of the Third 
War Loan drive was only slightly short 
of the entire sums raised by the four 
Liberty Loan drives during World War 
I, which raised only $17,000,000,000. 
Yet the $15,000,000,000 goal specif- 
ically excluded sales to banks and was 
designed to raise funds solely out of 
cash and funds already in the hands of 
the public. In contrast, during the Lib- 
erty Loan drives there was no such ex- 
clusion of the banks and the public was 
even urged to borrow money from the 
banks for the purchase of bonds. 

The entire expenditures of the United 
States Government in prosecuting 
World War I were not much over 
$30,000,000,000. In contrast, on this 
war the United States has already spent 
close to $120,000,000,000 (since Septem- 
ber 1, 1939), and thewar is far from won. 

War outlays are now running around 


Bradley Dewey is the new director of the 
national rubber program 
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SICILIAN 
ADVENTURE 


ANADIAN forces were in the thick of the 

smashing and victorious drive against Sicily. 
A Division of Canadians fought side by side with 
the toughened veterans of the British 8th and the 
United States 7th Armies. Royal Canadian Navy 
landing barges bore Canadian troops through the 
surf. Aircraft of the Royal Canadian Air Force 
helped pave the way for the invasion by systematic 
bombing of Italian communications, supply lines, 
and troop concentrations. Early in the invasion an 
R.C.A.F. Spitfire Squadron transferred its base 
from Malta to a captured enemy airdrome in Sicily 
to support forward elements. Canadian forces were 
thus represented in each arm of the Combined Op- 
erations, “the most perfect example of combined 
operations the world has ever seen.” 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


Head Office - Montreal New York Agency - 68 William Street 
4 This advertisement is published in the belief that our American neighbors 


CANADA 
AT WAR 
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THOMAS, ASSOCIATED NEWSPAPERS 


German Open Air School 


> 


$7,000,000,000 a month. The monthly 
average in World War I was slightly 
less than $1,000,000,000. The country 
spent about $25,000,000,000 on war in 
the fiscal year 1942, $75,000,000,000 
in the fiscal year 1943, and is budgeting 
to spend $100,000,000,000 in the current 
fiscal year. In fact, total “appropria- 
tions and contract authorizations” on 
the books as of July 31 came to the 
colossal total of $324,000,000,000, or 
10 times total World War I outlays. 

A billion dollars is about the amount 
single year, before World War I. The a ~~ 
entire Civil War, from 1861 to 1865, 
cost the Union government only about 
$4,000,000,000. Thereafter, the cost of BUSINESS NEED NOT 


the Federal Government dropped to less THE VELY BLIND” 
than $500,000,000 a year and was only 


edging up across that total in the decade NEW YorRK TRUST 
before World War I. 
A billion dollars is somewhat more Com PANY 
than the United States was spending 
annually for national defense during Capital Funds . $45,000,000 
the 1920’s and 1930’s. It is about the 
amount that was being spent annually 
in the 1930’s for the farm program, or 
for unemployment relief, or what the 100 BROADWAY 
Government was paying out in interest 
on the public debt just before the war. MADISON AVENUE 
A billion dollars is about the cost of AND 40TH STREET 
1,000,000 automobiles, or about a fourth 
of the new cars the American public j Our services 
used to buy annually. TEN é chart a safe 
War expenditures run roughly about ROCKEFELLER course through 
twice as much for Army as for Navy. PLAZA problems in- 
For fighting World War I the United volving vom 
States spent not much over $30 billions. re site 
Germany during the feverish and all- , 
out rearmament from 1933 to the inva- 
sion of Poland, spent only about $40 
billions. 


lie 


will be interested in the facts presented. More detailed information is avail- 
able on request to The Wartime Information Board, Ottawa, Canada. 
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The AMERICAN 


How corporation quotas were set APPRAISAL Company 
* 


Corporation quotas in the Third War Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Loan drive were distributed by sets SSS 
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on the basis of the distribution of de- 
mand deposits (excluding interbank and 
governmental deposits), with additional 
distributions to states in which insur- 
ance companies, mutual savings banks 
and dealers and brokers were located. 


“Back the Attack” show was tops 


Prosasty more than one million peo- 
ple witnessed the huge Army display, 
“Back the Attack,” opened to the public 
at the Washington Monument grounds 
in conjunction with the Third War 
Loan drive in the Nation’s capital. 
This was a thrilling show, revealing to 


the public what War Bond money buys. 

Equipment and supplies valued at 
more than $50,000,000 and representing 
the most elaborate military display 
ever presented to any public, were ex- 
hibited in tents erected by the Army 
Air Forces, Army Ground Forces and 
Army Service Forces. More than one 
million square feet in the 20-acre monu- 
ment tract were converted to Army 
exhibit space. 


Sidelights on the Third War Loan 


Tae taste of good food helped sell War 
Bonds in the Third War Loan drive. At 


FULTON CORRESPONDENT SERVICE 


FULTON NATIONAL 
ATLANTA (Bank GEORGIA 


Out-of-Town Banks 


Out-of-town banks and bankers will find here 


complete banking facilities for prompt and 


economical handling of accounts in Chicago. We 


would appreciate the opportunity of serving you. 


Crry Narionat Bank 


AND TRUST COMPANY of Chicago 


208 SOUTH 


LASALLE 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 


a pie auction in Stillwater, Oklahoma, 
one pie brought in $16,000. The entire 
. auction, a preview of more to come dur. 
ing the drive, netted $40,000 in bonds, 

The most “expensive” breakfast in 
the nation’s history was held in Rock 
Springs, Wyoming. To open the drive 
there Thomas A. Berta, county cam- 
paign chairman, asked a $1,000 War 
Bond per plate. 

Among thousands of sales ideas to 
be used all over the country during 
the Third War Loan, was Nebraska’s 
“ticket to Tokyo” receipt for a $1,000 
War Bond. The ticket was a reproduc- 
tion of an airplane ticket, “Shangri 
La-to-Tokyo. Good for the duration, 
transferable to all members of U. §. 
Armed Forces. Baggage restricted to 
1,000- and 8,000-pound bombs. No bag- 
gage returnable.” 

September 12 was designated as “Stay 
at Home Sunday” throughout Vermont, 
as part of that state’s Third War Loan 
plans. All clergymen were asked to en- 
join their congregations to stay home 
on that day during the hours when 
War Bond canvassers would call. 


Mr. Dodge goes to Washington 


J OSEPH M. Donce, president of The 
Detroit Bank, has been appointed chair- 
man of the War Department Price 
Adjustment Board. He also becomes 
director of a new headquarters staff 
division of the Army Service Forces, to 
be known as the Renegotiation Division. 

In asking Mr. Dodge to take the ap- 
pointment, Secretary of War Stimson 
spoke of the job as a difficult one, but of 
great importance in the over-all war 
effort. 


Joseph M. Dodge 


“You have been active in the price re- 
negotiation program,” wrote Mr. Stim- 
son, “as chairman of the Price Adjust- 
ment Board in the Central Procurement 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 16) 
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* Buy U. S, War Bonds —BUY NOW x 


ONTHLY SETTLEMENTS REQUIRED 


THE NATIONAL. COMPANY 


DAYTON, OHIO 


MISS NORA M. HEIM, 
1144 NEAL ST.,NoEs, 
CITY. 


‘THIS BLL NOT INCLUDE ANY TRANSACTIONS AFTER 


Bookkeepers é 


for a 


Nation 


Unheralded! Unsung! ... It’s time to praise the bookkeepers of our nation 
... for, without them, the wheels of industry would not turn to produce 
vital war materials and keep supplies rolling up to the home front. 


Wr5rHouT machines to help them do this job, many more book- 
keepers would be needed to keep our records, millions of man-hours 
would be stolen from our war effort. 

National Typewriting-Bookkeeping Machines are speeding record 
making and record keeping for the nation because they are simple 
and easy to operate. They alone combine the standard adding machine 2 
and typewriter keyboards with full visibility of forms in the machines. »| Wherever records are 
Any typist with a knowledge of an adding machine becomes a proficient 
operator in a few hours. >| some product of The 

Nationals are flexible and can be changed to do all sorts of book- | National Cash Register 
keeping: The statement you receive from the department store or (|| Company. 
wholesaler, purchase records, payroll writing, posting general ledgers, ee 344 OFFICES IN 
and numerous other applications. | UNITED STATES AND CANADA | 

National Typewriting-Bookkeeping Machines, likeall other National 
products and systems, save man-hours and provide protection over 
money and records. They may be secured by essential industries through 
priorities. .. . A stock of modern used National Cash Registers is 


i i Our fact 
also available for business needs. *& %& & Our factory 


at Dayton, Ohio, 
proudly flies the Army- 


The National Cash Register Company SS 
DAYTON 9, OHIO tion of precision instruments and other 


war materiel. 
CASH REGISTERS «© ACCOUNTING-BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
SYSTEMS INFORMATION ee SALES e SUPPLIES e SERVICE e REPAIRS 
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PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


Organized 1803 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Largest and Oldest Bank 


in Pennsylvania 


MEMBER OF FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


OUTLOOK—Continued 


PRESS ASSOCIATION 

Andrei A. Gromyko, the new Russian Am- 

bassador to the United States, is only 35 
years old 


District of the Army Air Forces. The 
reports that have been made to me con- 
cerning your work indicate that you 
have performed an outstanding service. 
I should like to have you accept the posi- 
tion of chairman of the War Depart- 
ment Price Adjustment Board. Your 
experience with renegotiation of con- 
tracts makes it unnecessary for me to 
tell you how difficult an assignment this 
is. Like so many of the important ad- 
ministrative tasks in the War Depart- 
ment and in the Army, it is not one 
which will carry with it all of the com- 
pensations or rewards which it should, 
other than the knowledge that it con- 
stitutes a very real patriotic service.” 


Disposal of surplus goods 


On THE question of post-war disposal 
of government surplus goods, there is 
still before the Senate the House- 
approved O’Leary bill, which would 
transfer to the Budget Bureau from the 
Treasury control of the disposal of sur- 
pluses, although continuing the Treas- 
ury as the administrative agency. There 
are before Congress several bills relating 
to disposal of post-war surpluses, and 
the Government’s policy will have to be 
decided by Congress. WPB is one of the 
agencies giving thought to the matter, 
and in due course its conelusions will be 
made known. 

At the present stage of the war, when 
surplus materials become available the 
effort is made to use them in some other 
government agency. Thus when CCC 
shovels became available, they were 
used for lend-lease purposes. If some 
construction machinery becomes sur- 
plus, WPB’s Redistribution Branch 
knows where it can be used. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 18) 
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“You can Bend that White Oak—with your Hands” 


Heare of white oak, which once had to 
be treated for a year before it was fit for 
the “ribs” of PT boats and other vital 
naval craft, now goes to sea in a fraction 
of the former time. There’s a reason. 

A Mid-west lumber company had a 
secret process, by which lumber is treated 
in great vats to make it several hundred 
times more pliable than normally. Giant 
kilns then reduce a year’s drying time to 
two weeks. But—to produce this treated 


lumber on a wartime scale—the company 


needed a large part of the country’s avail- 
able supply of heart of white oak. 

In conjunction with the company’s 
local bank, the Chase promptly helped 
to finance the purchase of needed mate- 
rials—with the result that the operations 
of the company have beeti speeded— 
more PT boats are in action and just 
that much more pressure is brought 
against the Axis sooner. In ways such as 
this, banking, on many fronts, is helping 


to speed victory. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
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Jom PRENTICE COOPER 
COVERNOR OF TENNESSEE 


fbx Mississippi, Tennessee, and Cum- 
berland rivers form a thousand-mile 
waterway in Tennessee permitting eco- 
nomical transportation and low-cost as- 
semblage of raw materials and the ship- 
ping of finished products to the vast ter- 
ritory reached by the Mississippi and 
— rivers and ocean freighters at the 
ulf. 


Manufacturers located in Tennessee 
can profitably compete after the war 
with seaboard shippers for South Amer- 
ican and world trade. 


Economical river transportation is not 
the only advantage to plant locations in 
Tennessee. Check the other basic in- 
dustrial advantages listed. 


Manufacturers and distributors inter- 
ested in meeting changing conditions 
and post-war competition should inves- 
tigate Tennessee now. 


Write for specific information and sur- 
veys relating to your particular require- 
ments. All correspondence treated con- 
fidentially. 


Ask for illustrated book, “Tennessee— 
Land of Industrial Advantages.” 


GOVERNOR’S INDUSTRIAL COUNCIL 
DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION 
616 State Office Building 
Nashville, (3) Tenn. 


Basic Advantages 
To Plant Locations 
In Tennessee 


*An unsurpassed variety of 
major industrial minerals and 
agricultural products and ma- 
terials. 


* Abundant TVA hydro-elec- 
tric power (18 billion kwh an- 
nual capacity) at the lowest 
rate in eastern America, 


* Huge coal reserves make 
possible economical steam- 
power generation. 


* An inexhaustible supply of 
industrially suitable water. 


* Central location permitting 
24-hour delivery to more than 
51% of the Nation’s popula- 
tion. 


* Excellent railway, highway 
and airline transportation. 


* Cooperative native-born 
skilled and semi-skilled labor. 


* Opportunity for low-cost as- 
semblage of raw materials or 
manufactured parts. 


+ Uncongested plant sites near 
basic materials, river and rail 
terminals. 


Ideal living conditions for 
both employer and employee. 


«Sound State tax structure. 
No personal earnings or sales 
taxes. 


* State and municipal gov- 
ernments friendly to industry. 


OUTLOOK— Continued 


After World War I huge quantities of 
American military supplies were dis- 
posed of abroad at only nominal prices, 
and even these prices were frequently 
not realized because of failure of the 
purchasing Government to pay off its 
debt. Large as the quantities of goods 
there were, they have been dwarfed by 
the scale of the present war. This time, 
instead of our forces abroad being 
equipped to a large degree by our allies, 
we are the arsenal of the United Na- 
tions. All over the globe, on every con- 
tinent and on islands in every ocean the 


# end of the war will find large stores of 


American goods, everything from vita- 
min pills to bombs and bombers. A faint 
conception of the dimensions of the 
problem may be had by recalling that 
just the sample Army equipment dis- 
played on the grounds of the Washing- 
ton Monument during the September 
War Loan drive—not even a Noah’s ark 
exhibit, since there was only one speci- 
men of each of the displayed items— 
cost $50,000,000. 


Survey of small business bills 


Tue Commerce Department is prepar- 
ing for publication later this year a com- 
prehensive digest of small business bills 
introduced in Congress during the past 
decade. The largest of the 17 categories 
in which the bills are classified relates to 
financial assistance. 


Wartime economy 


Gross national expenditures in 1943 
will be approximately $188 billions, an 
increase of 24 per cent over 1942, ac- 
cording to the Department of Com- 
merce. These expenditures represent the 
value of currently produced goods and 
services flowing to government, to pri- 
vate persons and to business. 

At $188 billions this year’s gross na- 
tional product will surpass all previous 
records. The annual rate for the second 
half of the year will be about $194 bil- 
lions, while the rate at the end of 1943 
may reach $200 billions, or double the 
$100 billion annual rate achieved in the 
last quarter of 1940. However, exam- 
ination of the quarterly figures shows 
that the economy is approaching its 
peak capacity under wartime conditions. 

Government war expenditures for 
goods and services this year, excluding 
off-shore expenditures and allotments to 
soldiers’ dependents, are expected to 
total $86.5 billions, a gain of 75 per cent 
over 1942. Total Federal Government 
expenditures this year are estimated at 
$95 billions. 
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THE SPIRIT OF Ce 


What distinguishes this un- 

=  kempt-looking Beechcraft 

\ eg plywood AT-10 Transitional 

“A. Trainer from its sleek sisters 

among the umpteen hundreds 

that have been delivered to the Army Air Forces? 

Simply the fact that it is signed (in wash-off 

crayon) with the names of thousands of Beech- 

crafters and has their money plastered all 
over it. 

It was the last unit of a large group, and a 
spontaneous movement developed on the pro- 
duction line to commemorate the event by auto- 
graphing the airplane and making a donation to 
the recreational fund of the field to which the air- 
plane would be assigned. 

The Beechcrafters didn’t care where the 
airplane was going; they just wanted to be gen- 
erous to some of the Air Force men who use 
the product of their hands and skills. 


In a few days the movement spread to all de- 
partments of the plant and almost every employee 
autographed the airplane and made his or her 
contribution. The result was a total of more than 
2100 dollars derived solely from employee con- 
tributions, to be given without any restrictions to 
the recreational fund of the training field which 
received this Beechcraft AT-10. 

This is another example of the Spirit of Beech- 
craft which has manifested itself in the past 
through Benefit Shows and Carnivals organized 
and conducted by Beechcrafters for the benefit of 
Service men and women. 

The motto at Beechcraft is “Let’s Kill ’em 
with Production,’’ but that doesn’t prevent addi- 
tional activities which are intended to show 
appreciation of the heavy contributions which 
are being made by Service men and women 
everywhere. Perhaps this spirit expresses the 
meaning of that much-abused word, Morale. 


Beech Aircraft 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE DOING THEIR PART 
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Fascism and Nazism grew out of a mass desire to escape risks and hazards. 


Let’s Get Back to Real Banking 


J HE last three decades have 
witnessed a worldwide attempt to 
substitute governmental controls for 
human freedom and to confuse the 
issue by the promise that regulation 
would secure and insure man’s lib- 
erties. Men substituted the illusion 
that they could get security by decree 
for their own will to achieve it. But 
at last they understand that the 
quest for guaranteed freedom ends 
in supergovernment.” 
In the heyday of Mussolini, when 
the above picture was taken, Italians 
by the thousands gathered—whether 
they felt like it or not—to give the 


Fascisti salute 
* 
Der Fiihrer is speaking to a large 
group of his “master race.” The ban- 


ner reads: “Europe stands and falls 
with Adolph Hitler” 
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PAUL F. CADMAN 
Dr. CADMAN ts the economist of the American Bankers Association. 


HE guaranteed loan is a form of insurance which American 
banking does not need. There was little place for it in war and 
there will be less in peace. 

It would not be possible, nor would it be wise, to provide mankind 
with insurance against all of the hazards of living in a dynamic and 
progressive society. Nevertheless, we seem to be determined to take 
St. Paul’s admonition to the Romans literally: “We then that are 
strong ought to bear the infirmities of the weak and not to please 
ourselves.” 

Spreading the risk is the very essence of the insurance‘principle. By 
collecting contributions from the many, the fortunate are induced to 
contribute to the unfortunate; the hardy, the healthy, and the long- 
lived supply a considerable part of the funds for the widows and heirs 
of those who die young; the premiums paid by the careful help to 
provide for the careless; the funds donated by the honest and the 
trustworthy cover the defalcations of the crooked and the criminal; 
the bond premiums advanced by the experienced and the competent 
defray the losses incurred by the inexperienced and the incompetent. 
There is not a single instance of insurance of any type which does not, 
in some measure, penalize the strong for the benefit of the weak. 

Insurance is a social principle. The only protection that primitive 
man enjoyed was his strength and his wits. The trend in the effort to 
minimize all of the hazards inherent in community living can well 
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Home of the Boatmen’s National Bank, St. Louis, in 1847. It 

was then known as “Boatmen’s Savings Institution.” This is a 

typical example of “The little banks which did so much to help 
develop the West” and that “took enormous chances” 


be indicated by a sharply rising curve. The search for 
security has intensified in direct proportion to the 
increasing complexity of modern social organization. 
Although a classification of the hazards might show that 
some are due wholly to forces beyond man’s control, the 
overwhelming majority, directly or indirectly, involve 
his judgments, his choices, and his ability and willing- 
ness to perform. 

Ever since he began taking chances on the possibility 
of winning, man has been looking for a hedge against the 
possibility of losing, but not until fairly recent times has 
he endeavored to spread the risk so that it will be carried 
in part by those who have nothing to do with the par- 
ticular hazard. In our time the whole business of living 
has become sufficiently dangerous so that there are 
probably more than a hundred types of insurance on 
the market, the premiums of which are based on the 
mathematical law of averages. 


Tz insurance business was sufficiently profitable and 
the protection which it afforded sufficiently attractive 
to draw the attention of the modern state to its possibili- 
ties. Social insurance is still a novel phenomenon, and 
the rapidity of its extension has been little short of 
fantastic. We now attempt to insure the farmer against 
the wasting chemical values of the soil, against flood, 
drought, wind, sand, dust, and insect pests. He has some 
protection against the foreclosure of the mortgage on his 
property, against overproduction in the commodities 
which he raises, and against price fluctuations. The home 
owner, too, enjoys some state protection as a provision 
against the loss of whatever equity he may have in his 
dwelling. The individual is given some compensation 
against unemployment and old age. The workers enjoy 
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a HE little banks which did so much to help de- 
velop the West, took enormous chances. Everyone of 
their depositors lived in a world of unknowns. All 
progress was a gamble. The bank management and 
the depositors together shared the risks of a pioneer 
age. When they lost they went down in the same boat.” 


the same type of benefit against industrial accidents. 
Legislation has been devised and put into effect which 
is designed to protect investors, not only from fraud and 
misrepresentation, but against their own faulty judg- 
ment. Bank deposits are protected to the extent of 
$5,000, and the stockholders of the building and loan 
companies enjoy identical advantages. 

There is no need to go on multiplying illustrations. It 
is patent that modern society is bent on taking the haz- 
ards out of life. The extent to which this trend is good or 
bad will be a matter of personal opinion, political policy, 
and partisan prejudice. The philosophical aspects of the 
arguments pro and con have been pretty thoroughly ex- 
posed since socialistic doctrine was first formulated. But 
there has thus far been very little discussion as to what 
values will take the place of risk in the formation of in- 
dividual and national character. We are advised that we 
need a moral equivalent for war. We are also urgently in 
need of a moral equivalent for risk. For the sake of argu- 
ment, let us suppose that man could be relieved of all of 
the hazards of life. Would it follow that his energies 
would straightway be released for creative effort? Or 
would he become so wholly dependent that he would be 
incapable of either initiative or responsibility? 


Ix reviewing the economic history of the United States, 
the question arises as to whether or not there should be 
a moral equivalent for the busted bank. The little banks 
which did so much to help develop the West, took enor- 
mous chances. Every one of their depositors iived in a 
world of unknowns. All progress was a gamble. The bank 
management and the depositors together shared the 
risks of a pioneer age. When they lost they went down 
in the same boat. There is nothing to say in favor of bank 
failures that were caused by fraud and political trickery, 
but when the pioneer bank went down in the crash which 
followed some great thrust into new territory and new 
enterprise, it was by no means altogether inglorious. 

Today, banking has followed the prevailing trend and 
has both sought and accepted manifold insurance de- 
vices. By substantial annual contributions it protects 
itself against fraud, embezzlement, defalcations, fire, 
theft, and the hazards of modern vertical warfare. Such 
protection can well be classified as good business, alto- 
gether legitimate and generally approved. 

Of far more doubtful parentage, however, is the device 
called the guaranteed loan. This form of insurance is 
probably the most subtle and insidious temptation 
which chartered banking has ever been called upon to 
resist. The guaranteed loan is generally supposed to have 
been an essential for wartime finance, but the truth of 
this assertion has never been proven. It is much more 
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Vow comes the urge to extend this guaranteed 
loan procedure into the post-war period on the ground 
that there will be an extensive need for capital 
which commercial and investment banking will not 
be able to fill. . . . As far as the short term re- 
quirements of industry are concerned, the commercial 
banks of America can meet the needs of every busi- 
ness enterprise which has a bankable statement.” 


likely that American banking could and did meet the 
bulk of war loan credit requirements without any guar- 
antees. The practice of attempting to guarantee the 
losses of both creditors and debtors antedated the war 
by a good many years. It opened the way to competition 
on the part of government from which private finance 
has never recovered. 

With the advent of the war, more and more justifica- 
tions for guarantees were found until the 90 to 100 per 
cent secured loan finally appeared. At first it was de- 
signed to relieve the small producers who as subcontrac- 
tors had no access to government funds. But in the effort 
to match justice with generosity, the act included a 
provision designed to relieve these producers from the 
burden of paying interest on loans in the period between 
the cancellation of contracts and the final settlement 
of all claims. This was an advantage which straightway 
attracted all borrowers, and we witnessed the astonish- 
ing spectacle of giant corporations, many of which have 
enjoyed unique financial independence, getting under 
the blanket of government guarantees for billions of 
dollars worth of their obligations. 


Now comes the urge to extend this guaranteed loan 
procedure into the post-war period on the ground that 
there will be an extensive need for capital which com- 
mercial and investment banking will not be able to fill. 
Here again is a gratuitous assumption which is wholly 
unsupported by convincing evidence. If savers are per- 
mitted to invest their funds on the basis of free choice 
and judgment, and if interest rates are permitted to 
reflect both the hazards of enterprise and the experience 
and integrity of management, there will be an ample 
supply of long term funds. As far as the short term re- 
quirements of industry are concerned, the commercial 
banks of America can meet the needs of every business 
enterprise which has a bankable statement. 

The appeal to extend the guaranteed loan in peace- 
times is in reality nothing more than the assertion that 
somebody ought to finance the enterprises whose require- 
ments will not stand up to the sound standards of credit 
granting. The implication is that the guaranteed loan 
will permit banking to take care of the marginal indus- 
tries. But we are unable to escape the question as to why 
the marginal industries should enjoy credit on a more 
favorable basis than the going industries. Already the 
argument begins to appeal that if banking does not 
assume the unbankable risks during the reconstruction 
period, the Government will do so. It is a poor plea, 
exactly the same type of club which is wielded by the 
demagogue when he threatens a revolution unless 
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Here is the first sketch of W. B. Stout’s (Consolidated Vultee 
Aircraft’s) “Aerocar,” a double-duty automobile and airplane 
for the future. This flying family car will do 70 miles an hour on 
the ground and 100 in the air, when wings and tail are attached 


concessions are made by the existing order. If the Gov- 
ernment is going to guarantee the loans to marginal 
producers, it will have to reckon with that segment of 
the human family which will always get under the um- 
brella. If it is going to take care of the marginal indus- 
tries and the unscrupulous producers who are above the 
margin, it might just as well provide for everybody. 
Why discriminate against the honest and the capable? 

But the guaranteeing of loans in the peace period will 
have a far more serious effect upon banking than it will 
upon the borrowers. In a courageous and inspiring 
demonstration, American banking has marshalled its 
resources behind the government’s war needs as no 
country has ever done before in the entire history of the 
world. No existing government today enjoys private 
banking facilities to the extent that prevails in the 
United States. The methods of certain other countries 
are comparable, but the volume of deposits created by 
the banking system in favor of the Government is 
unique. In this patriotic effort, a very large number of 
the so-called country banks have watched their deposits 
increase and their income decline. 


Tue character and safety of their assets have improved 
at the expense of their earning power, but in the process 
they have unfortunately retired from the risk business. 
Little by little the vitality and independence of the 
banking system as a whole has declined. 

The last three decades have witnessed a worldwide 
attempt to substitute governmental controls for human 
freedom and to confuse the issue by the promise that reg- 
ulation would secure and insure man’s liberties. Men sub- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 78) 
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The Strategy of Post-War Recovery 


OWER trade barriers and the removal of restrictions 
L upon international investment will do much to 
make the fruits of improved technology and 
scientific achievement available to all nations, according 
to a report of the Economic Policy Commission of the 
American Bankers Association. 

Conditions precedent to the revival of foreign trade 
of the world, and ways in which the United States can 
assist in that revival are discussed in the report and 
special consideration is given to the subject of monetary 
stability. 

The principle of international economic and political 
cooperation is accepted by the Commission, which then 
proceeds to some practical suggestions for the elimina- 
tion of obstacles to initiative and enterprise. It is sug- 
gested that relief be furnished promptly to enable other 
peoples to help themselves; that terms of peace be 
promptly agreed upon; and that some form of interna- 
tional organization is required for collective security. 

The necessity for an international financial institution 
is recognized. Specific defects of the Keynes and White 
proposals are examined, and the public is reminded that 
effective monetary stabilization must be accompanied 
by the stabilization of the economies of individual 
nations. 


A Summary of the Report 


Spokesmen for all parties, all faiths, and all parts of 
this country are today saying in chorus that after this 
war we cannot back away from international respon- 
sibilities as after World War I. The principle is accepted. 

But principles mean many things to many people. 
A first suggestion is that we should make plans now, 
while the spirit is on us, for putting into effect the prin- 
ciples for which we fight. 

A second suggestion is that groups of citizens accept 
these broader problems as their own, study them now, 
and be ready to throw their influence for a continuing 
sane foreign policy. Bankers especially have such 
responsibility. By the nature of their occupations they 
have some understanding of these subjects and unusual 
opportunity for leadership in their communities. 

In the avalanche of literature on the subject of world 
economic recovery two general points of view reveal 
themselves. 

The first may be called the idealistic approach. Those 
who consciously or unconsciously hold this viewpoint 
see the world shattered into a thousand pieces and 
believe it is our task to put it together again piece by 
piece, but on a greatly improved pattern. 

The other kind of approach to this problem, and one 
that seems to be more realistic, assumes that potential 
forces exist even today within each country for its 
reconstruction, and that what is most needed is to 
release these powerful affirmative forces. 

From this point of view, the key to post-war economic 
revival is the elimination of obstacles to the initiative 
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HARRIS & EWING 
Formation of a planning committee to survey the needs and 
develop plans for American shipping industry after the war 
has been announced by U. S. Maritime Commission. Above, 
bananas being loaded at Santos, Brazil, for shipment to U. S. 


and enterprise through which alone the better life people 
everywhere desire can be achieved. Such a program is 
no denial of longer term ideals and objectives. It is, in 
fact, the most effective step towards them. 

Refugees from Europe report that the most discussed 
subject is not the war but food—where the next meal 
is coming from: 

With the food itself will be needed seed and farm tools 
to replace those destroyed and some minimum of simple 
industrial machinery and raw materials. Beyond this 
minimum Europe can better produce many things with 
her own resources and thus start the wheels of trade 
moving. 

Some months ago the suggestion was made for a long 
armistice or cooling-off period before peace terms were 
finally settled, to avoid the danger of embodying hate 
and passion in those terms. 

Notwithstanding all this, public discussion has ex- 
posed the weaknesses of the cooling-off period. Until the 
principal peace terms are determined, trade, both ex- 
ternal and internal, will be stagnant in the countries 
most vitally concerned. No one can go forward cour- 
ageously with enterprise until at least the basic outlines 
of the peace are settled. 
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Today there is growing a conviction that the general 
terms of peace should be agreed upon by the United 
Nations and imposed immediately hostilities cease. 

From the point of view of economic recovery the point 
is that the men and women trying to restore their 
countries’ industry, agriculture, and trade would be re- 
tarded by uncertainties—if peace terms were unsettled. 

For many years of its history Europe has lived in the 
shadow of war. In such shadow, enterprise does not 
flourish; the standard of living is held back. Nations 
spend for war and armaments what might go for the 
people’s comfort and enlightenment. Enterprise must 
confine itself to short run transactions and cannot boldly 
plan and venture the long term project. The risk is too 
great. 

The idea of established and secure peace, not through 
the dominance of a single power, or a balance of power, 
but an association of powers, has been nurtured by 
many minds. 

Today there is general agreement in this country 
that there must be, at the conclusion of the war, 
mechanisms and guarantees to prevent war. 

Two things seem clear. First, that there must be an 
international organization or organizations of some sort 
for the consideration of international problems, and, 
second, that the United Nations must commit them- 
selves to placing their force back of the essential 
decisions for peace. 


Raxxine close to the hazard of war as an obstacle to 
human material progress is the changing value of money. 
Especially is the advance planning on which a high level 
of employment so largely depends blocked by doubt of 
the value of money. 

In the welter of uncertainties which will surround us 
after the war it is essential, as has been said before, to 
reduce the areas of doubt, to fix the points of the 
compass. Only so can the people who want to plan, who 
want to trade, who want to provide work, go ahead 
with assurance. Currency value is one of the factors ba- 
sic to decisions in business and government transactions. 

The basic requirements for stabilization are twofold 
in character. The first concerns the general political 
and economic background. The second is the more 
technical question of international monetary ar- 
rangements. 

Both plans contemplate the setting up of an inter- 
national agency—the White plan, an actual fund of 
gold, foreign exchange and securities; the Keynes plan, 
a “clearing union,” to begin at least without capital 
assets. 

The Keynes proposal is the more ambitious of the 
two, and the provisions for making loans would set up 
vast and highly inflationary credit facilities in a world 
which will be trying to counteract the inflationary 
influences created by war. The effect would be par- 
ticularly inflationary in the United States both by 
causing an expansion of Federal Reserve credit to the 
extent other countries borrowed dollars, and by creating 
large demands for our products at a time when goods are 
scarce, and the country is trying to meet the wants of 
its own people. The White plan would apparently 
involve less danger in this respect in that the sums 
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available would be much smaller and based on member 
contributions to a central fund, and provisions for 
lending appear to be more safeguarded. 

Certain principles have been clarified by the discus- 
sion up to this point. These are, first, that some inter- 
national institution is desirable: to help nations in 
stabilizing their currencies; to provide a meeting place 
for the discussion of monetary questions; to collect 
information which is a necessary basis for sound deci- 
sions; and to make some arrangements for stabilization 
credits in.cases where they are justified, or for temporary 
seasonal or emergency credits with provisions for early 
liquidation. 

The second essential point is that institutions of this 
sort are no substitute for the hard, patient labor of 
reestablishing the economic soundness of participating 
countries, of the balancing of budgets, and readjust- 
ments to post-war conditions. ; 

A third point relates to the general scale and scope 
of the operations of such an institution. President 
Dodds of Princeton has recently suggested that any 
international organization “must not attempt to frame 
a super-government so new and unfamiliar that men 
will not be prepared to participate in it.” The Keynes 
plan clearly violates this principle; the White plan also 
is open to that objection in its present form both with 
respect to the amount of money the United States 
would be asked to put in and the extent to which we 
and other countries would surrender freedom of action 
in monetary policy. 

The success of such an institution will depend not on 
the extent of its legal powers, but on the support given 
it by key countries. Free collaboration based on mutual 
advantages and built up by persuasion and friendly 
relationships offers the most promising approach. 

A fourth point is that credits granted by such an 
agency should be extended in accordance with proven 
standards, based on the merits of the individual case, 
and conditioned on adequate commitments by the 
debtor. They should be temporary in nature and made 
at a fair rate of interest. A system of quotas or shares 


30,000,000 tons of U. S. merchant shipping when peace comes 
is the forecast of Rear Admiral Albert. B. Randall, comman- 
dant, U. S. Maritime Service. Contrast the January 1941 ocean 
and Great Lakes merchant shipping of 1,100,356 gross tons 
with 194? potential. Below, huge cargoes of dried milk being 
loaded on a U. S. merchant ship destined for Great Britain 
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COURTESY TRANSCONTINENTAL AIRLINE 


Total airline revenue passenger miles in U. S. for 1938 aggre- 
gated less than 500,000,000. National Resources Planning 
Board estimates that within next decade or two air travel 
in U. S. will assume approximately 70 per cent of present-day 
Pullman rail travel, or about six billion revenue passenger- 
miles—around 20,000,000 passengers a year. Practically all 
airlines have extensive plans for expanding post-war passenger 
and cargo transportation at home and abroad. Above, cargo 
and mail being loaded on a TWA plane 


in a pool which gives debtor countries the impression 
that they have a right to credits up to some amount 
is unsound in principle, and raises hopes that cannot 
be realized. 

It seems wise to emphasize again the fact that no 
institution, no matter how well designed, can work 
miracles—an illusion too often cherishedt Basically 
stable money is possible only with stable national 
economies. Towards this goal the United States must 
lead the way. The first requisite for any genuine 
progress towards stabilization is a stable dollar free of 
all exchange restrictions, a dollar in which the world 
has full confidence. 

The second step should be to establish definite rates 
between the dollar and the pound sterling—the two 
currencies in which the major part of world trade 
has been conducted for the past 
century. 

Where financial aid is needed it § 
should be granted only after due 
consideration of the merits in each 
individual case. Each country must 


» Here is the 1948 express schedule, with & 
seenger rates. 


the dollar fedeemable in gold, in foreign trade, with no 
deviation from the present value. 

It is often hard for citizens of the United States to 
realize the meaning of foreign trade for the world as a 
whole. Export trade for us is less than 10 per cent of the 
country’s total output. 

But for many, if not for most, other countries foreign 
trade fills a much larger role. 

Some countries are very largely dependent on the 
export of a few commodities: Argentina on grains and 
meat products, Cuba on sugar, Chile on copper and 
nitrates, New Zealand on wool and dairy products. 
Fluctuations in these exports or in their prices may spell 
the difference between distress or prosperity. Similarly 
many countries rely largely for their standard of living 
on imported goods. These changes can be causes of 
peace and war—they are so vital. 

Certainly one of the causes of the disordered internal 
condition of many countries in the ’30s was the disorder 
of world trade. 

The United States had a substantial share in this 
trade disorder. 

We may distinguish two kinds of causes of trade 
disorders. One is cyclical—the changes which result 
from swings of the business cycle, such as those of 1932. 

The other is legal restrictions of tariffs, quotas, and 
clearing arrangements or other prohibitions and re- 
straints. One of the worst and most arbitrary of these 
trade barriers is fluctuations in currency values which 
on one side may be the equivalent of imposing a high 
tariff duty. The number of devices for trade limitation 
grew apace in the period between the two wars. Each 
new restriction by one country led to new action by 
others. It was a vicious circle in which in order to safe- 
guard its own production each country sought protec- 
tion from the goods of others. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 78) 


Friday luncheon in New York, breakfast in Paris, two days 
of sightseeing, and back to New York for Monday breakfast— 
one of the week-end trips listed in flight schedule for 1948 
prepared by Pan American Airways. Below, more about Pan 

American’s 1948 plans for express flights 
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salvation largely by its own efforts. © . 
Furthermore, it should again be 152 
national monetary stability without Berlin (German ath +e i" tevseeee 16:00 120, 
own affairs in order by balancing its 20112 161.50 
budget and checking inflationary in- . 
fluences. If our fiscal policies in time Angont: inal 
of peace continue to rest on the 207.00 
principle of deficit financing, all efforts 32100 240.00 
stability will inevitably fail. Con- ; 
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MAJOR RALPH L. THOMAS 


Major Tuomas, formerly assistant cashier of the 
First National Bank at Pittsburgh, is in the Financial 
Department, Headquarters, 8th Air Support Command. 


Strength in European Theater of Operation 

Rising Another 100% By Fall,’ Eaker Says” 
— headlines appearing in the June 11, 1943 issue of 
the Stars and Stripes, the daily newspaper of the U. S. 
armed forces in the European theater of operations. 
This meant that the Eighth Air Force had more than 
doubled since March and that its strength then would 
be doubled again by October. 

While the Germans should be most concerned about 
this gigantic force, ample preparation must be made 
by the Finance Department and all other branches to 
see that this sizable personnel is well cared for. Under 
the effective and capable leadership of Major General 
Ira C. Eaker, the Eighth Air Force has been built into 
one of the finest in the world. This organization, under 
his guidance, has been welded into a closely knit, smooth 
functioning Air Force. 

The phenomenal success of the Eighth Air Force 
against the Axis can, in large part, be attributed to this 
Texan’s precise planning. General Eaker has long re- 
alized the morale building value of the Finance Depart- 
ment. For example, he arranged that the first Air Corps 
troops to arrive in England were met by the finance 
officer and each soldier was paid the equivalent of $5 
in British currency upon passing through the portals 
of the camp. 


Fi'sce Air Force Doubled in 90 Days—Air 


Taz Finance Department, created by an act of June 4, 
1920 as a separate branch of the Army, is charged with 
disbursing and accounting for the funds appropriated 
by Congress for the Army. Its major objective is to pay 
promptly every War Department obligation. Every 
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effort has been continuously made by the Office of the 
Chief of Finance towards this end by simplifying 
procedure and aiding all personnel and creditors of the 
War Department in complying with the requirements of 
law needed to effect prompt payment of obligations. 
New methods and procedures are developed to solve 
new problems and to better provide prompt settlement 
of obligations. 

Disbursing for task forces abroad is more involved 
than finance operations in the United States and its 
territories, as all forces abroad are paid, where possible, 
in the national currency of that locale. Many monetary 
exchange and related fiscal problems which have arisen 
in foreign disbursing have been met through the fine 
cooperation of officials of our Treasury Department and 
Treasury officials and bankers of the country in which 
the officers of the Finance Department are located. The 
finance men, in addition to inspection; drilling, and 
other soldierly duties they must perform, every month 
prepare, audit, and disburse millions in British cur- 
rency. The basis of conversion of U. S. currency into 
sterling rate is: $4.035 U. S. currency = £1 sterling. 
A large portion of this money is sent back to the States 
in the form of various allotments. In addition, War 
Bonds are purchased, and the attractive low premium 
on National Service Life Insurance catches other dollars. 


Many enlisted men also place funds in “‘soldiers’ de- 
posits,” the War Department’s special savings plan by 
which sums of $5 or more are deposited at 4 per cent 
interest. Funds may be remitted regularly by radio to 
the States through the Army Finance Department with- 
out cost to the individual. A system has been inau- 
gurated whereby a soldier turns in funds here against 
a receipt, and a check a few days later is made out in 
the States and sent to the individual or institution 
directed. The U. S. Government is anxious that as much 
money as each soldier can possibly set aside be sent 
home. In many cases this will be a good nest egg for the 
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Major General Eaker 


Commanding General 


individual to use when mustered out after the cessation 
of World War II. 

In 1941 Colonel William P. Campbell, Finance De- 
partment, came to the British Isles as Assistant Military 
Attaché at the American Embassy. He was the first 
finance officer ever to have the distinction of being 
selected for that type of duty. In November 1941 he 
was given the dual function of disbursing for the Office 
of the Military Attaché, and for the Special Army 
Observer Group. Upon declaration of war, he became 
Acting Fiscal and Finance Officer for the U. S. Army 
Forces in the British Isles under Major General James 
E. Chaney and later was appointed Finance Representa- 
tive on the staff of General Dwight D. Eisenhower. 
Many of the plans made and carried out by this Arkan- 
sas-born finance officer have contributed greatly to the 
present fine record of the Finance Department here. 
In April 1943, he was made Finance Officer of the Eighth 
Air Force. 


Awantstrative supervision of Finance Department 
activities in the United States in the field is decentral- 
ized to Service Command, Department, Army Corps, 
and Air Force Finance officers. On May 1, 1943 the 
fiscal and finance activities of the Eighth Air Force 
were reorganized and decentralized. Colonel Campbell 
was appointed fiscal and finance officer to function 
directly under the commanding general, Eighth Air 
Force. A staff finance officer was appointed for each 
of the five subordinate commands: Major Ralph L. 
Thomas of Pennsylvania, VIII Air Support Command; 
Captain James W. Kalbus of Idaho, VIII Fighter Com- 
mand; Major Philip R. Goetz of California, VIII 
Bomber Command; Lt. Col. H. F. Wortham of New 
York, VIII Air Force Service Command; Major W. C. 
Tankersley of Georgia, VIII Air Force Composite Com- 
mand. These officers are responsible for the respective 
staff supervision of finance and fiscal activities. Chief 
among the functions of the staff finance officers are: 
(1) Insuring finance service to all elements of his 
command; (2) preparing finance plans for future tacti- 
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Colonel W. P. Campbell 
Finance Officer 


Officers of the Eighth 


Brig. Gen. Candee, Commander, 
8th Air Support Command 


cal operations; (3) recommending policies relative to 
finance activities, and making interpretations of the 
Comptroller General Decisions, and finance regulations 
of the War Department, Finance Department, Eu- 
ropean theater of operations, and the Eighth Air Force; 
(4) supervising the technical functions of finance of- 
ficers and making necessary inspections of all finance 
offices of the command; (5) insuring compliance with 
existing regulations and instructions regarding dis- 
bursements; (6) supervising technical training of finance 
personnel; (7) supervising all budget, fiscal, and funding 
activities in collaboration with A-4 Sections (supplies) ; 
(8) procuring, sub-allotting, and accounting for all 
funds in collaboration with A-4 Sections (supplies); 
(9) maintaining liaison with American and British 
depositories and making banking arrangements for 
finance officers in his command; (10) informing the 
finance officer, Eighth Air Force, of all pertinent finan- 
cial and fiscal activities relating to his particular 
command. 

To illustrate the task facing Finance: In July 1942 
cash disbursements of the Eighth Air Force were about 
$1,000,000 monthly whereas in July this year, they 
were running over $8,000,000 monthly, with the trend 
still upward. Allotments to families at home, insurance 
deductions, War Bond purchases, etc., must also be 
considered so these cash disbursements do not represent 
the gross amount payable but only the net cash actually 
received in the British Isles. 


Tue disbursing officer and Class “B” agent officer 
are continually in touch with their respective staff 
Finance officers and they in turn, with the finance 
officer, Eighth Air Force. Problems come up and are 
decided promptly or referred to higher headquarters 
for decision. 

Enlisted men of the Army are paid on the last day 
of the month on the regular payroll. The enlisted men 
who may for some reason not be paid on the regular 
payroll are paid on the supplemental roll usually about 
the tenth of the following month. 
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Here are some of the Finance men of the Eighth Air 
Force who were in banks prior to entering the Army: 
Name Rank Bank 

Anderson, Robert W. T/Sgt. Worcester County Trust Com- 
pany, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Becker County National Bank, 
Detroit Lakes, Minn. 

American Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, New Orleans 

Colonel First National Bank, San An- 
gelo, Tex. 

First Security Bank of Idaho, 
Nampa, Ida. 

First National Bank of Lewis- 
ton, Maine. 

First Trust and Deposit Com- 
pany, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Reno National Bank, Reno, Nev. 

Gloucester Co-operative Bank, 
Gloucester, Mass. 
Rhode Island Hospital Trust 
Company, Providence, R. I. 
Fourth National Bank, Wichita, 
Kansas 

Citizens Commercial Trust and 
Savings Bank, Pasadena, Cal. 

Bank of America, San Francisco 

Peoples Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Manchester, Tenn. 

Crocker First Nat'l Bank, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Ohio Valley National Bank, 
Henderson, Ky. 

Bank of Eagle, Eagle, Idaho. 

Provident Savings Bank & Trust, 
Cincinnati 


Benson, Carl R. Pfc. 
Borne, Donald B. Pfc. 
Campbell, Wm. P. 
Chappell, Dale W. T/S 
Davis, Lester E., Jr. Pvt. 
Fyler, Howard I. T/3 


Gorman, Robert G. 
Guittarr, Alex. J., Jr. 


S/Sgt. 
Pfc. 


Hancock, Frederick M. Sgt. 
Hanna, Harold W. S/Sgt. 
Heaslip, Stanley S. Pfc. 


ist Lt. 
T/Sgt. 


Hooper, Frank P. 
Johnson, Thomas A. 


Johnson, Norman ist Lt. 


Lilly, John H. S/Sgt. 


Kalbus, James W. 
McPhillips, Edward F. 


Capt. 
S/Sgt. 


Officers are paid their regular pay on the last day of 
the month while other payments may be made through- 
out the month as vouchers are submitted. 

Bankers in the States may have dealt with finance 
officers and for their information this is the distinction 
briefly between an accountable disbursing officer, Class 
“A,” and Class “B” agent officer. An accountable 
disbursing officer is a commissioned officer of the 
Army who receives and disburses public money in his 
own name. He is responsible personally for the funds so 
received and for their proper expenditure for the pur- 
poses specified by law and is required to account for 
them in accordance with law and regulations. A Class 
“A” agent is a commissioned officer who is detailed by 
local commanding officers as an agent officer for the 
purpose of making specified payments; for example, 
the payment of an organization’s payroll. A Class “B” 
agent officer is normally a commissioned officer of the 
Finance Department who is detailed as local finance 
officer at posts or camps by the authority of the com- 
manding officer with the consent and approval of higher 
headquarters. 

Units are personally met upon arrival from the States 
at Eighth Air Force Stations by finance officers who ex- 
change their American funds into British currency, re- 
ceive prepared payrolls which are promptly processed, 
and take care of any other Finance Department func- 
tions they may need. “ Keep ’em paid in spite of hell and 
the Hun” is the Eighth Air Force Finance motto. 

Finance men are continuously receiving technical 
training on finance subjects even in this field in combat 
zones. Classes are held in VIII Air Support Command 
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Lavin, J. L. Bank of Madison, 

Wisc. 

Federal Home Loan Bank, Bos- 
ton 

Trenton Trust Company, Tren- 
ton, N. J. 

Grand Avenue State Bank, Dal- 

* las, Tex. 

Corn Exchange National Bank 
& Trust Company, Philadelphia 

Farmers’ State Bank, Lisbon, 
N. D. 

American Savings Bank Com- 
pany, Cleveland, O. 

Meriden Savings Bank, Meriden, 
Conn. 

First National Bank, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

Liberty National Bank & Trust 
Company, Savannah, Ga. 

People’s National Bank, Norris- 
town, Pa. 

The San Francisco Bank, San 
Francisco. 

Chemical Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, New York 

Merchants National Bank, Mo- 
bile, Ala. 

Greeley National Bank, Greeley, 
Colo. 

Union State Bank, South San 
Antonio, Tex. 

Lt. Col. Manufacturers Trust Company 

of New York, New York, N.Y. 


Madison, 
Mahoney, Edmund J. 
Mara, Augustine, J. 
Miller, John W. 
Muschlet, George W. 
Sandanger, Paul G. 
Schaiper, Leonard L. 
Schiffer, Edward H. 
Smith, Marius J. 
Stafford, John J. 
Treisbach, Herbert E. 
Walston, C. O. 
Venator, Robert M. 
Wilson, John M.., Jr. 
Wisner, George B. 
Witt, J. C. 

Wortham, Howard F. 


W.A.C. 


Carey, Retha M. AFC First National Bank, Atlanta, 


Ga. 


offices twice weekly covering the subjects that need 
particular stress which may be either on accounting, 
administration, travel and per diem, commercial ac- 
counts, officers pay and allowances, or enlisted mens’ 
pay. Other Commands have similar programs. Where 
practicable, finance men are rotated to various sections 
so that they eventually become familiar with all de- 
partments in the office. 

Barclays Bank Ltd., one of Great Britain’s big five, 
was selected as the American depository for funds of 
the Treasurer of the United States in England in con- 
nection with the U.S. Army Finance Department oper- 
ations prior to the arrival of the first troops. 


These members of a Flying Fortress-crew, somewhere in 
England, are studying a tactical map 
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A Teller’s Sixth Sense 


Cc. B. EDWARDS 


The author, payroll teller, with the Fourth National 
Bank, Wichita, Kansas, has previously contributed to 
BANKING. 


to this statement: “A bank teller develops a keen 

sixth sense—probably more so than any other type 
of worker.” Here’s how: Have you ever given considera- 
tion to the rapid automatic working of the conscious and 
subconscious mind in the simple task of cashing a 
check? A check is presented for payment. Instantly the 
teller’s mind clicks, independent from the outward cus- 
tomary courteous greeting. In a split second, he asks: 

“Friend or foe?” “Is the account good?” “What of 
the signature?” “Do the amounts in writing and nu- 
merals agree?” “‘What of the date?” “ Ante-dated for a 
questionable time?” “ Post-dated?” “Payee?” “Cor- 
rectly endorsed?” “Any erasures?” “Alterations?” If 
presented by other than maker—‘ Identification?” 
“Credentials?” “Is he the John Smith for whom the 
check was intended?” “What address?” “Would you 
recognize him later if need be?” If the check is on an- 
other bank—“‘Is it negotiable?” “Does his account jus- 
tify cashing the check?” “Can and will he protect later 
if need be?” 

These are the questions telegraphed, in the main, by 
the mind, on each check transaction, and the answer 
must come instantly. Then the cash must be paid out 
quickly for there is a line at the window. The above pro- 
cedure is continuous. This rapid repetition in cashing 
checks gives birth to a highly developed sixth sense— 
the teller’s powers of observation are sharpened to the 
“nth degree.” 


I Do not know what thought, if any, you have given 
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Let me now recall a few incidents in support of the 
foregoing statements as to quickened powers of observa- 
tion. 

One day a young man presented at the window a 
customer’s check for payment. The amount was small— 
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only $10—everything apparently regular—signature 
perfect. Automatically I started to pay the check. My 
subconscious flashed a warning “‘ Look out!””—the sixth 
sense was on the job—what was wrong? Frankly, I did 
not know the answer—an unexpected something. Upon 
questioning the lad, he told me to call the maker and 
gave the correct telephone number. The old subconscious 


said, Call his bluff! While I started to phone the maker, 
the boy ran out the front door leaving the check. Later, 
while viewing the check, the maker said, “What do you 
know about that! The signature is perfect, but I did 
not sign it!” 

Further commenting on the powers of observation, 
here is a suggestion that may eliminate many a headache 
for payroll tellers. Always see to it that your customer’s 
name appears on the “want list” for change, especially 
when you receive cash in payment for the total. Quite a 
few customers neglect this small matter, as tellers can no 
doubt testify. In today’s mad business rush, especially in 
defense areas, almost every day some customer is bound 
to make a mistake in addition. 

I recall two particular instances in which the powers 
of observation were needed to solve the riddle. One was a 
$10 error in addition; there was no name on the slip, but 
an old-fashioned crossed ‘‘4” furnished a clue. Later a 
slip appeared with the same style “4.” The error was 
quickly corrected. Again I had another addition error, 
of $100 in our favor—no name—but, as nearly always, a 
clue to the observing mind: nickel was spelled nickle. 
Several days later the same spelling showed up. The cus- 
tomer was unaware of his error—they make so much 
money these days that a few hundred more or less does 
not seem to count—sufficient to say, he got his money. 

Customers sometimes marvel that a teller can pay out 
money rapidly and accurately, sometimes a quarter to a 
half million in a few hours’ time. The answer lies in 
quickened brain impulses in which the subconscious and 
the highly developed sixth sense are ever alert. 
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How to Classify Bank Jobs — 


LESLIE K. CURRY 


Mr. Curry is vice-president, Mercantile-Commerce 
Bank and Trust Company, St. Louis, and is in charge of 
general operation and service. 


N the National War Labor Board released 

W cenera Order No. 31 on May 26, 1943, amended 

August 18, 1943, supplementary to General Or- 

ders Nos. 5, 6, and 9, relating to wage and salary sched- 

ules and to plans for making individual wage and salary 

adjustments, we thanked our lucky stars that we had in 

effect a complete job classification and salary standardi- 

zation program. It had been put into effect on September 
1, 1941, after two years of planning and study. 

Job classification, although not a simple matter, is 
not nearly as difficult as its name might imply. We 
elected to use the so-called “point rating” plan. As the 
first step, a measurement chart was developed, along 
the vertical axis of which we spread 10 factors, some or 
all of which appear in every job; and along the horizon- 
tal axis these factors were weighted with points of rating 
from one to 10 inclusive, so that every job measured 
would have a potential range of from zero to 100 points 
of rating. After much experimentation, a satisfactory 
weighted point rating chart was completed, and all of 
the jobs in 13 departments—embracing 40 per cent of 
our total number of employees—were rated. Points of 
rating assigned to the various jobs were then related to 
the salary schedules in effect, and a low, median, and 
high salary rate was established for each separate job. 
Based on this experience, we immediately proceeded 
with the classification of and establishment of rate 
ranges for all other jobs in the bank. 


As AN aid to job comparison, each job series was 
assigned a number, and the rank within each series a 
separate number. For instance, the clerical series was 
assigned the number “14,” and the jobs within the series 
were graded from learner through junior-assistant-full- 
grade-senior-head-chief, with grade numbers ranging 
from one to seven, inclusive. Thus, a learner clerk would 
be No. 141, and a full-grade clerk No. 144, without 
regard to the department to which they might be as- 
signed. In addition to this, a complete description was 
prepared for each separate job. 

In conjunction with this job classification and salary 
standardization program, a merit rating plan was si- 
multaneously put into effect. Under its provisions, 
supervisors and department heads rated employees with 
respect to appearance, initiative, quality and quantity 
of work, speed, accuracy, interest and application, effect 
on coworkers, ability to handle public, and ability to 
supervise. It also provided that these ratings be taken 
from time to time, in order to determine the advisability 
of granting individual salary increases. 

Automatic salary increases for any new employee 
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coming into the bank’s service at less than the minimum 
rate for the job, or any employee being transferred from 
one job to another at less than the minimum rate, were 
provided for by arranging for automatic increases ap- 
proximately each 90 days until the salary being paid 
was at least equal to the minimum rate for the job. 

This program worked to our advantage and to the 
advantage of the employees. Many inconsistencies were 
discovered, and most of them were corrected. Promo- 
tional routes fanning out from any particular job were 
better defined, and this, in conjunction with the fact 
that salaries were soon fairly well standardized, brought 
an end to many of the previous personnel problems. 

The passage of the Economic Stabilization Act and 
the subsequent orders released by the National War 
Labor Board, including General Order No. 31, as 
amended, worked no particular hardship. 


Unover the latter order, employers of less than 31 em- 
ployees are given the right to grant individual increases 
without the prior approval of the National War Labor 
Board as a reward for improved quantity and/or quality 
of work or service, provided that such increases to any 
individual employee shall not exceed 10 cents per 
straight-time hour during any year (beginning July 1, 
1943), and that the total amount expended on such in- 
creases during any year shall not exceed an average of 
five cents per straight-time hour for all the employees 
in the establishment; and provided further that such 
individual increases shall not result in the payment to 
any employee of a rate in excess of the highest rate paid 
between July 1, 1942, and June 30, 1943, for jobs of 
similar skill, duties and responsibility. 

Employers of 31 or more are permitted to grant indi- 
vidual increases within and between established rate 
ranges without the prior approval of the National War 
Labor Board if in accordance with a plan for making 
individual adjustments which was properly in existence 
on or before June 30, 1943. For instance: Any plan in 
effect prior to October 3, 1942, which includes job classi- 
fication, rate or rate ranges, job descriptions, and a pro- 
cedure or group of procedures for making adjustments 
within specified limits, is sufficient to constitute a plan 
properly in existence on June 30, 1942. 


I must be fairly evident that the plan we adopted in 
1941 meets every requirement of this provision of Gen- 
eral Order No. 31, so that it has been possible for us to 
continue to grant automatic length of service and merit 
increases. With the excessively high rate of turnover 
that all banks are experiencing today, a very great many 
promotions from one job classification to a higher one 
are occurring constantly, and since each such promotion 
automatically steps the individual into a higher rate 
range, the range ceiling in most cases is substantially 
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Job Factors 


-1- -2- -3- 


-5- -8- -9- -10- 
z. Grammar i-2 Years 1-2 Years HighSchool 1-2 Years 1-2 Years College College College College College 
_ ° School High School High School Graduate College or College and Graduate Graduate Graduate Graduate Graduate 
S e and at Least High School at Least and 1 Year and 2 Years and 3 Years and 4 Years 
fe < One Year of Graduate 1 Year of Specialized Specialized Specialized Specialized 
io) 5 Specialized and at Least Specialized Instruction Instruction Instruction Instruction 
Instruction 1 Yearof Instruction 
[x] Specialized 
Instruction 
fq None Some Some Ex- One Year 1Yearof 2 Years 2-4 Years 2-4 Yearsin 5-10 Years 10 Yearsor 10 Years 
12) Employee periencein Experience Specialized Experience Experience Several Bank Experience More of Ex- Experience 
Experience aRelated in Bank Experience in Bank Jobs in Several Jobs Leading ina Closely perience of in Bank Jobs 
vat Field Jobs Lead- Leading Up Bank Jobs UptoThis Related aHighly Leading Up 
4 ing Up to to This One Leading Up Oneandat Field Diversified to This One 
a This One or ad and One Year to This One Least 1 Year Nature and Consid- 
” Two or More of Specialized Specialized Closely Re- erable Spe- 
fx Years Expe- Experience Experience lated tothe cialized 
rience ina Particular Experiencein 
Related Field at Least One 
Field General Field 
f None Work is Work is Work is Work Is Work Is Work is Work is Work is Work is Work is of 
> Well Planned Well Planned Highly Well Planned Well Planned Highly Highly Highly Highly a Nature 
- Routine and Routine, but Diversified, Routine Routine With Diversified Diversified, Diversified Diversified Requiring 
< Directly and Only Under ButIs Under With Some Some Diversi- Routineand But Is Under afid Under and Under Entirely 
_ Continuously General Direct and Diversifica- ficationWith With Only Direct Little or No Independent 
> Supervised Supervision Continuous tion and Little or No Moderate Supervision Moderate Supervision Judgment 
— Supervision Under Only Direct Supervision Supervision 
General Supervision 
Supervision 


This is a section taken from the job factors chart discussed by Mr. Curry and in use in his bank. Similar analyses are made 
for “General Intelligence,” “Effort,” “Responsibility,” “Personality,” “Leadership,” “Cooperation,” and “Age” 


above the salary being paid to an individual employee, 
so that as his proficiency increases, merit increases are 
possible. 

It is true that a considerable number of employees 
have reached the range ceiling, and can receive no fur- 
ther increases. This condition would have existed in any 
event. Were it not for the Economic Stabilization Act, 
we would, of course, be at liberty to pay an individual 
employee through the range ceiling; but if such were to 
be the general practice, then a job classification and 
salary standardization program would immediately lose 
its value. 

Those banks which are not fortunate enough to have 
a well-established job classification and salary stand- 
ardization program in effect have the option of working 
one out and presenting it to the National War Labor 
Board for approval. If this is done, it must be remem- 
bered that complete job descriptions are necessary, and 
that mere job titles are not sufficient. If approval is 
secured, they should encounter no salary control difficul- 
ties of major importance. 

Where no such program is in effect and it is not 
deemed advisable to inaugurate one, General Order No. 
31, as amended, provides for merit, automatic length of 
service, promotion and reclassification increases. 

Such increases to any individual employee shall not 
exceed 10 cents per straight-time hour or two-thirds of 
the difference between the appropriate minimum and 
maximum rates, whichever increase is greater, and the 
total amount expended on such increases during any 
year (beginning July 1, 1943) shall not exceed an aver- 
age of five cents per straight-time hour for all the em- 
ployees in the establishment who are covered by the 
plan. 

Any bank which does not have a job classification and 
salary standardization program which was properly in 
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effect on June 30, 1943, and is not ina position to grant 
increases as otherwise provided, must make application 
to the National War Labor Board before any individual 
increases may be granted. 

In any event, the following records must be retained 
for a period of two years: 


(1) The rate or range of rates for each job classification. 

(2) The description of each job classification. 

(3) A statement of the plan of making adjustments within the 
rate ranges and between the rates or rate ranges. 

(4) The date when the schedule was established. 

(5) For each employee who received an adjustment: 

. Name of employee 

. Date on which employee was hired 

Date of and reason for adjustment 

. Job classification 

Rate of pay before and after the adjustment 


Since no particular order or form is prescribed for 
these records, the requirement will probably cause little 
difficulty, inasmuch as most banks must, of necessity, 
keep all of the information required and generally re- 
tain it as a permanent record. 

It should be understood that banks with less than 
nine employees are exempt from General Order No. 31, 
as amended, and are at liberty to grant individual in- 
creases as heretofore. They should remember, though, 
that the total number of employees must include all of- 
ficers and employees and part-time employees, and even 
bank directors if they perform any specific duties for 
which they are paid an extra fee in addition to their 
regular fees for attending directors’ meetings. 

The order does not affect employees receiving a salary 
of $5,000 or more a year or those classified as executive, 
administrative, or professional by Wage and Hour Law 
definitions. The salary control for this group is vested in 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
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Wigsins Pledges Fight on Government Lending 


New President's Many Interests Include Publishing 


and Storekeeping, as well as Banking 
President A. L. M. Wiggins | 


has been identified with the ac- 
tivities of the American Bank- 


ers Association for a number of | 


years. 

He has been a member of the 
Association’s Executive Coun- 
cil since 1937. In the year 1940- 
1941 he was president of its 
State Bank Division, and he 
has been chairman of its Com- 
mittee on Federal Legislation 
since 1938, and also a member 
of its Administrative Commit- 
tee since that time. 


In 1941 Mr. Wiggins was | 


elected vice-president of the 
Association itself at the annual 
meeting in Chicago. He ad- 
vanced to first vice-president 
last year. 

In addition to being presi- 
dent of the Bank of Hartsville, 
Mr. Wiggins is vice-president 
and managing director of the 
Trust Company of South Caro- 
lina. He is vice-president and 


urer of the Coker Pedigreed 
Seed Company, and a director 


. . 
of a number of industrial cor- 


porations. 

He was president of the 
South Carolina Bankers As- 
sociation in the year 1931- 
1932. He is publisher of the 


| Hartsville Messenger, and was 


president of the South Caro- 
lina Press Association in the 
year ended August 1, 1943. 

Mr. Wiggins is a native of 
Durham, North Carolina, and 
received his A.B. degree from 
the University of North Caro- 
lina in 1913. 

Upon graduation he went to 


Hartsville, as an assistant to | 


the late David R. Coker with 


| whom he was associated for 25 


managing director of the J. L. | 


Coker & Company Depart- 
ment Store at Hartsville, treas- 


years. During that period he 
organized the business end of 


the Coker Pedigreed Seed Com- 


pany and in 1920 became gen- 
eral manager of J. L. Coker & 
Company Department Store. 
In 1920 Mr. Wiggins organ- 
ized the Trust Company of 
(Continued on page 36) 
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Banking Must Return to “Reasonable Risk” 
Credit, Says Association's New President 


Burgess New Vice-president, Waller Treasurer 


Accepting the presidency of the American Bankers Association 
at its 69th annual convention in New York, A. L. M. Wiggins 
said the new A.B.A. administration had received a clear mandate 
not only for continuing to serve the financial and other war needs 
of the nation, but also for “prompt, courageous and vigorous 
action that will assure the preservation of a sound and service- 
able dual chartered banking system.” 


W. R. Burgess Is 


Former Reserve Banker 


Warren Randolph Burgess, 
who is vice-chairman of the 


board of the National City | easury 


Bank of New York, vice-presi- | 


dent of the American Bankers 
Association, is a native of New- 
port, R. I., and was educated in 


the public schools and at Mor- | 


gan Park Academy at Morgan 
Park, Ill., and Brown Univer- 
sity. 

He obtained his A.B. and 
A.M. degrees from Brown in 
1912, and did 

(Continued on page 35) 


President Wiggins, Treasurer Waller, Executive Manager Stonier, and Vice-president Burgess at the 
Association’s convention in New York 
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postgraduate 


Bankers, said Mr. Wiggins, 
must increase their efforts to 
“turn back the tide of govern- 
ment lending, direct and in- 
direct, wherever it exists only 
on bounties from the public 
and banking must 
“return to the type of credit 
that accepts reasonable risks as 
part of the nature of the busi- 
ness.” 


The Wiggins administration 
plans to give particular atten- 
tion to the so-called “country 
banks,” and as a means to this 
end the Association has estab- 
lished the Commission on Coun- 
try Bank Operations. Another 
new working unit of the A.B.A., 
the Commission on credit poli- 
cies, was also set up at the con- 
vention. The personnel of each 
new unit is listed on page 40. 


The Association’s members 
elected as the new vice-presi- 
dent, W. Randolph Burgess, 
vice-chairman of the board, 
National City Bank of New 
York, and as treasurer, Wilmer 
J. Waller, president, Hamilton 
National Bank, Washington, 
D. C. The office of second vice- 
president was abolished. 

In his inaugural President 
Wiggins asserted that: 

“The life or death question 
which the private credit system 
must soon answer is whether it 
is willing, able and ready to take 
care of the credit requirements 
of an expanded post-war econ- 
omy. Unless it does so, the 
Government will do the job 
and our nation will take an- 

(Continued on page 35) 
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F. Raymond Peterson 


Peterson President of 
National Bank Group 


F. Raymond Peterson, presi- 
dent and chairman of the board 
of the First National Bank of 
Paterson, N. J., was elected 
president of the A.B.A. Na- 
tional Bank Division in New 
York. 

R. Otis McClintock, presi- 
dent the First National 
Bank and Trust Company, 
Tulsa, Okla., was elected vice- 
president of the Division. 


of 


Executive Committee 


In addition, eight members 
were elected to the executive 
committee: Carl K. Withers, 
president, Lincoln National 
Bank, Newark, N. J.; Charles 
A. Boone, executive vice-presi- 
dent, First-Huntington Na- 
tional Bank, Huntington, W. 
Va.; Thomas R. Hefty, presi- 
dent, First National Bank, 
Madison, Wisc.; John Curran, 
vice-president, Anglo-Califor- 
nia National Bank, San Fran- 
P. Shotwell, 
president, Williamsport (Pa.) 
National Bank; Kendall G. 
Seaton, president, Second Na- 
tional Bank, Ashland, Ky.; 
Gordon D. Palmer, president, 
First National Bank, Tusca- 
loosa, Ala.; and Taylor S. 
Abernathy, vice-president, First 
National Bank, Kansas City, 


Mo. 


cisco; George 


Henry A. Theis 


Trust Men Elect Theis 
President of Division 


Henry A. Theis, vice-presi- 
dent of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York City, 
was elected president of the 
Trust Division of the American 
Bankers Association at the 
Division’s annual meeting in 
New York. 

Frederick A. Carroll, vice- 
president and trust officer of 
the National Shawmut Bank 
of Boston, was elected vice- 
president and JamesW. Allison, 
vice-president of the Equitable 
Trust Company of Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, was made chair- 
man of theexecutivecommittee. 

Five other trust men were 
elected to membership on the 
executive committee: R. M. 
Alton, vice-president in charge 
of trust department, United 
States National Bank, Port- 
land, Oregon (on military 
leave of absence); Chester R. 
Davis, vice-president and trust 
officer, Chicago Title and Trust 
Company: W. H. Goodman, 


vice-president and trust offi- | 


Florida National Bank, 
Jacksonville; T. 
land, vice-president and trust 
officer, American Security and 


Cer, 


Trust Company, Washington, | 
D. C.; Howard C. Lawrence, | 


executive vice-president, The 
Michigan Trust Company, 
Grand Rapids. 


Hodges Named Head of State Secretaries 
Section; Welch Is New Vice-President 


Lauder W. Hodges, execu- 
tive manager, California Bank- 
ers Association, San Francisco, 
was elected president of the 
State Secretaries Section of the 
American Bankers Association 
at the annual meeting. 

(;. Harold Welch, secretary, 
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Connecticut Bankers Associ- 
ation, New Haven, 
elected vice-president. 

Five members were elected 
to the section's board of cen- 
trol. 

They are: Secretaries Hodges, 
Welch, Bowman (Kansas), Mar- 


was 


Stanley Hol- | 


BACHRACH 
Fred F. Lawrence 


Savings Bankers Name 


Lawrence President: 


Fred F. Lawrence, treas- 
urer, Maine Savings Bank, 
Portland, was elected presi- 
dent of the A.B.A. Savings Di- 
vision at the New York meet- 
ing. 

H. R. Templeton, vice-presi- 
dent, Cleveland Trust Co., was 
elected vice-president. 


Other Officers 


New executive committee 
members: 
Myron F. Converse, presi- 


dent, Worcester (Mass.) Five 
Cent Savings Bank; Earl B. 
Schwulst, first vice-president, 
Bowery Savings Bank, New 
York; L. A. Tobie, president, 
Meriden (Conn.) Savings 
Bank; George W. Owen, Jr., 
vice-president and cashier, Hi- 
bernia National Bank, New 


| Orleans; George Eccles, presi- | 


| dent, First Security Bank, 
| Ogden, Utah; Mervin B. 
| France, first vice-president, So- 
| ciety for Savings, Cleveland; 


| Fred F. Spellissey, vice-presi- 
National 


| dent, Market Street 
| Bank, Philadelphia. 


L. W. Hodges 


shall (New York), and Rogers 


(Florida). 


Wood Netherland 


Netherland Is Chosen 
To Head State Banks 


Wood Netherland, vice-pres- 
ident, Mercantile-Commerce 
Bank and Trust Company, St. 
Louis, is the new president of 
the A.B.A. State Bank Divi- 
sion. 

Claude F. Pack, president, 
Home State Bank, Kansas 
City, Kans., is vice-president. 

Also elected at the Division's 
annual meeting in New York 
were eight members of the ex- 
ecutive committee: 

DeWitt C. Ray, president, 
| Liberty State Bank, Dallas: 
| James C. Wilson, president, 
First Bank and Trust Co., 
| Perth Amboy, N. J.; A. T. 
Hibbard, president, Union 
Bank and Trust Company, 
Helena, Mont.; C. H. Martin, 
president, Security Trust and 
| Savings Bank, San Diego, Cal.: 
|G. Carlton Hill, vice-president. 
| Fifth Third Union Trust Co., 
Cincinnati; R. E. Gormley, 
vice-president, Georgia Sav- 
ings Bank and Trust Co., At- 
lanta; A. R. Vogtsberger, vice- 
president, Bank of Menomonie, 
Wisc.; Elwood Brooks, presi- 
dent, Central Savings Bank 
and Trust Co., Denver. 


Regulation V Ruling 


A recent ruling on Regula- 
| tion V by the Federal Reserve 
Board considered at a 
meeting of National War Loans 
Committee in New York and 
| an interpretation is being writ- 
ten by the committee. 

The ruling concerns prima- 
rily the post-war phase of war 
production financing. Its pur- 
pose is to facilitate cancellation 
procedure in the event of ter- 
mination. The principal objec- 
tive is to unfreeze contractors’ 
working capital. 


Was 
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Wilmer J. Waller, new treas- 
urer of the American Bankers 
Association, was elected presi- 
dent of the Hamilton National 
Bank, Washington, D. C., dur- 
ing the A.B.A. convention. He 
had been vice-president and 
cashier of the bank. 

Mr. Waller began his bank- 
ing career in 1906 as a messen- 
ger for the old American Na- 
tional Bank in Washington. He 
isa past president of Washing- 
ton Chapter of the American 
Institute of Banking, and a 
past president of the District 
of Columbia Bankers Associa- 
tion. He has served on various 
committees of the A.B.A., in- 
cluding the executive commit- 
tee of the National Bank Divi- 
and of the Executive 
Council. At present he is chair- 
man of the Priorities Commit- 


sion, 


Treasurer Waller Is Active in Association 


tee and a member of the Na- 
tional War Loans Committee 
of the A.B.A. 

He has served as chairman of 
the bankers’ group of the War 
loan Committee for the Sec- 
ond and Third War Loan 
Drives in the District of Colum- 
bia. He is also a member of the 
Association of Reserve City 
Bankers. 

In addition to his banking 
affiliations, he is a vice-chair- 
man of the Community War 
Fund and a member of the 
executive committee of that 
organization. He is a member 
of the executive committee of 
the Greater National Capital 
Committee, a member of the 
Executive Committee, Wash- 
ington Criminal Justice Asso- 
ciation and a member of the 
Chevy Chase Club. 


Gain of 495 New Members in Year Brings 
A.B.A. Roster to 14,478 Banks in U. 8. 


Membership in the American 
Bankers Association totaled 
14,478 banks in the continental 
United States on Aug. 31, a 
gain of 495 new members dur- 
ing the year, said the annual 
report of George W. Heiser, as 
Organization Committee chair- 
man, to the Executive Council 
at its recent New York meet- 
ing. Mr. Heiser is vice-presi- 
dent of the Manufacturers 
rrust Company, New York. 

More than 75 per cent of the 
banks in the membership have 
capital structures of less than 
$250,000 and more than half 


current legislative battles in 
behalf of the agricultural banks 
have contributed a great deal 
to the splendid growth in 
membership.” 


100 Per Cent States 


In addition to the District 
of Columbia, seven states have 
100 per cent membership as 
follows: Arizona, Idaho, Louisi- 
ana, Nevada, New Mexico, Or- 
egon, and Utah. 

‘One of our state vice-presi- 
dents, R. R. Rollins, vice-presi- 
dent of the Bankers Trust 


| Company, Des Moines, Iowa,”’ 
have less than $100,000. Here 


is a breakdown of the roster | 


by size: 

Four per cent of the member 
hanks have less than $25,000 
capital and surplus; 47 per cent 
have between $25,000 and 
$100,000; 26 per cent have be- 
tween $100,000 and $250,000; 
and 23 per cent have more than 
$250,000. 

The percentage of the coun- 
try’s banks in A.B.A. member- 
ship was raised to 89.16 from 
87.08 during the year. 

“Most of these new mem- 
bers,"’ said Mr. Heiser, 
very small rural banks. Un- 
doubtedly the Association's 
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said Mr. Heiser’s report,“ has 
been commissioned a lieutenant 
in the Navy. To him goes the 
laurel for the greatest achieve- 
ment during the year. With 
Regional Vice-president Ted 
Byerrum and lowa Secretary 
Frank Warner, he added 61 
new members, nearly all of 
which were secured within a 
period of six weeks. 
“Regional Vice-president 
Dominick made important 
gains in all states under his 
supervision. In his own state of 
Missouri, in collaboration with 
State Vice-president Leo D. 
Kelly, and John Minton, vice- 
president of the National Stock 


Wiggins Pledges Fight 
(Continued from page 33) 


other fateful step down the 


| road of state socialism.” 


‘Commercial banking has a 
forthright and affirmative an- 
swer to this question. Its liquid 
resources were never greater, its 
desire to serve never stronger 
and its machinery was never in 
better order. It is serving the 
nation as never before.” 

President Wiggins, who is 
president of the Bank of Harts- 
ville, Hartsville, S. C., also as- 
serted that “banking and pri- 
vate finance must return to 
the type of credit that accepts 
reasonable risks as part of the 
nature of the business. Govern- 
ment guaranteed loans of all 
types, although recognized as 
temporary expedients in times 
of national distress, war, or 
peril, have little if any place in 
a peacetime credit structure.” 


Yards National Bank of IIli- 
nois, he added 50 banks and 
raised the state membership 
this year from 82 per cent to 
90 per cent. 


Extra Councilmen 


“State Vice-president Stieg 
brought Wisconsin up from 84 
per cent to 90 per cent. By 
these accomplishments both 
Missouri and Wisconsin quali- 
fied an additional representa- 
tive on the Executive Council. 

‘‘Regional Vice-president 
Harry Hausman and A.B.A. 
Vice-president John Crocker 
secured 33 new members in 
Illinois. Thirty members was 
the record of Regional Vice- 
president Eugene Fish and 
State Vice-president DeWitt 
Ray in Texas. Regional Vice- 
president Billy Miller is re- 
sponsible for 26 new members 
in Kentucky. 


“Highest Commendation” 


“The records in most of the | 


other states deserve highest 
commendation. . 

“Credit for the very satis- 
factory increase in membership 
goes to the men I have men- 
tioned and to the others who 
accepted the responsibility of 
state and regional vice-presi- 
dents, and also to various mem- 
bers of the official family who 
gave their assistance. "’ 


Meet Dr. Burgess 
(Continued from page 33) 


work at McGill University and 
Columbia University. Colum- 
bia gave him the degree of Ph.D. 
in 1920, and Brown gave him 
the degree of LL.D. in 1937. 

Dr. Burgess was statistician 
with the War Industries Board 
and the House Mission to Eng- 
land and France during the 
years 1917 and 1918. In 1918 
and 1919 he was assistant and 
acting chief of the Statistics 
Branch of the General Staff 
with the rank of major. In 
1919-1920 he was statistician 
with the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion. 

In 1920 Dr. Burgess joined 
the Federal Reserve Bank in 
New York, serving as deputy 
governor, or vice-president, of 
that institution from the period 
1930 to 1938. Since 1938 he has 
been vice-chairman of the 
board of the National City 
Bank of New York. 

Dr. Burgess has been presi- 
dent of the American Statisti- 
cal Association and president 
of the Academy of Political 
Science. He is a fellow of the 
American Statistical Associa- 
tion, and a trustee of the Acad- 
emy of Political Science, Rob- 
ert College, Teachers College, 
and the Carnegie Corporation. 
He is also a trustee and fellow 
of Brown University. 

Dr. Burgess is author of a 
number of publications and 
books, including “Trends of 
School Costs,” ‘The Reserve 
Banks and the Money Mar- 
ket,”’ “Interpretations of Fed- 
eral Reserve Policy in the 
Speeches and Writings of 
Benjamin Strong,” first gover- 
nor of the New York Reserve 
Bank. 

In the affairs of the American 
Bankers Association, Dr. Bur- 
gess is a member of the Execu- 
tive Council; chairman of the 
Economic Policy Commission; 
vice-chairman of the Research 
Council, and has been a mem- 
ber of the Special Committee 
on Treasury War Borrowing. 

Dr. Burgess is chairman of 
the New York State War Fi- 
nance Committee. 

He is married and the father 
of two sons, Ensign Julian A. 
Burgess, U.S.N., and Second 
Lieutenant Leonard R. Bur- 
gess, U.S.A. 
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Goodwill Dinner 


Luis G. Legorreta, president 
of the Mexican Bankers Asso- 
ciation, was guest of honor ata 
dinner given during the recent 
A.B.A. convention by W. L 
Hemingway. 

At the dinner Sr. Legorreta 
delivered, on behalf of his as- 
sociation, a message of good- 
will to Mr. Hemingway. He 
also presented Mr. Heming- 
way with a medal in com- 
memoration of the A.B.A.’s 
69th convention. 

Sr. Legorreta spoke at the 
New York Convention. 

The picture at the left shows 
the dinner guests. 


Current and Post-War | 


Problems on Program | 


For Mid-Continent Trust | 


Meeting, Oct. 14-15 | 


| 
Discussions on current and | 


post-war trust problems will | 


feature the program for the 
Mid-Continent Wartime Trust 
Conference to be held in Chi- 
cago, Illinois, at the Drake 
Hotel, Oct. 14 and 15. 

This conference will be held 
under the auspices of the A.B.A | 
Trust Division and the Cor- 
porate Fiduciaries Association 
of Chicago will act as hosts. 

The conference territory em- 
braces Arkansas, Colorado, II- 
linois, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, South 
Dakota, Texas, Tennessee and 
Wisconsin. 

Division President Henry A. | 
Theis will preside at the open- 
ing session and Chester R. 
Davis, president, Corporate 
Fiduciaries Association of Chi- 
cago and vice-president and 
trust officer, Chicago Title | 
and Trust Company, Chicago, 
will extend a welcome to the 
delegates. 


Oct. 14-15 

Hotel, Chicago 
Oct. 12 
Oct. 14 


Mid-Continent Wartime Trust Conference, 


New A.B.A. President 


Has Many Interests 


(Continued from page 33) 


South Carolina, becoming vice- 
president and managing direc- 


tor. In 1941 he became presi- | 
dent. He was made president | 


of the Bank of Hartsville in 
1932 after having served as 
vice-president from 1921. 

For eight years Mr. Wiggins 
was chairman of the County 
Board of Education of Darling- 
ton County. He is a trustee of 
Coker College, treasurer of its 
Endowment Fund, and is sec- 
retary of Coker College Foun- 
dation. He is chairman of the 
Hartsville Community Center 
Building Commission and chair- 
man of the Board of Trustees 
of the Hartsville Memorial 
Library. 


In 1940 Mr. Wiggins was | 


awarded a certificate of merit 
by the Clemson Agricultural 
College for distinguished serv- 
ice to agriculture, and in 1941 
was elected to honorary mem- 


| bership in O.D.K. at the Uni- 


versity of South Carolina. 

He is a member of the faculty 
of The Graduate School of 
Banking. 


American Bankers Association 


Drake 


State Associations 


Nebraska, Cornhusker Hotel, Lincoln 
Kentucky, Brown Hotel, Louisville 
Farm Credit School, New York, Syracuse 


| 
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were reelected as follows: 


CONVENTIONS 


Because of the war and special conditions prevailing at this time the dates of meetings are subject to change. 


Bank Women Reelect Their Officers at 
Association’s New York Convention 


More than 80 members of | lection and exchange, Wash- 
the Association of Bank Women | ington Trust Co., Spokane; 
attended the Association’s an- Treasurer—Grace E. Bourne, 
nual meeting in New York on | trust officer, First National 
Sept. 13. Bank & Trust Co., New Haven; 

Officers year | Recording Secretary—Sarah 
| T. Arthur, Irving Trust Co., 

President—Henriette J. | New York City; and 
Fuchs, trust officer, Under-| Corresponding Secretary— 
writers Trust Co., New York; | Jeanne C. Moffat, assistant 

Vice-president—Chrissy L. | trust officer, City National 


Bank, Philadelphia. 


serving last 


Miller, manager of escrow, col- 


Association officers—. to r., seated, Misses Bourne, Fuchs, Arthur 

and Moffat; standing, V. Ps Willa A. Riley, Jacksonville, Fla.; 

Mabel S. Blanton, Bound Brook, N. J.; Elizabeth C. Krouse, 
Chicago; Bernice D. Parks, Boston; Ann Burton 


WEIMAN & LESTER 


Other Organizations 


Oct. 8 Savings Banks Association of Connecticut, New 
Haven 

Oct. 12-13 Savings Banks Association, State of New York, 
Lake Placid Club, Lake Placid 

Oct. 19-21 Financial Advertisers Association, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago 

Oct. 20-21 Robert Morris Associates, Buffalo, New York 


Oct. Savings Banks of Massachusetts, Boston 
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War Service 
Meeting 


The 69th Annual 
A.B.A 
Convention in New York 


pproximately 3,000 bankers attended the 69th conven- 
A tion of the American Bankers Association, held in 
New York City, September 13-15. 

The program was geared to the problems confronting the 
country and the banks at the present time. Speakers in- 
cluded representatives of banking in other lands—England, 
Canada, Mexico. 

The convention elected A. L. M. Wiggins to the presi- 
dency. His administration will pay particular attention 
to the problems of country banks. 

On these pages are a few convention scenes. 


Above, President Wiggins pins the badge of office on newly 
elected Vice-president W. Randolph Burgess at general session. 
Below, State Secretaries Section presents its former secretary, 
F. W. Simmonds, a testimonial plaque and silver bowl. L. to R., 
Messrs. Hodges, Simmonds, McFadden, Bowman 


= 


Past-president W. L. Hemingway, right, greets his successor 
A.L. M. Wiggins, president, Bank of Hartsville, South Carolina 


Above, 8. G. Dobson, general manager, Royal Bank of Canada, 

discusses Canadian banks in the war at second general session. 

Below, The fifth annual meeting of bank equipment manu- 

facturers and suppliers sponsored by BANKING at the close 
of convention. Bank service problems were discussed 
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ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEE—part of the governing body of the A.B.A.—meeting on September 11 as a prelude to 
the 69th annual convention. At the head of table, left to right, John J. Rooney, comptroller; Dr. Harold Stonier, executive 
manager; retiring President W. Linn Hemingway: Vice-president A. L.M. Wiggins, and retiring Treasurer W. F. Augustine. 
Final reports from chairman of councils, commissions and committees for the Association year were made at this session 
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STATE SEC ARIES SECTION, above, at left, William T. Wilson, {bove, a group of the state secretaries snapped during their 
secretary: Fred M. Bowman, president; A. L. M. Wiggins annual meeting at which President Fred M. Bowman presided 
Trust Division, below, Chairman Louis S. Headley addresses COMMERCE AND MARIn&é Commission below. Seated left to 
session; other speakers were F. W. Doty, president N. Y. C. right, Messrs. Peyton, Kent, Hasler; standing, Bachelor, 
Corporate Fiduciaries Ass’n., and O. M. W. Sprague, Harvard Simpson, Dick, Miller, Cadman 
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(ADMINISTRATIVE CoMMITTEE, /. to r., Louis S. Headley (Trust); 
General Leonard P. Ayers (Research); Robert V. Fleming 
(Special Activities); P. D. Houston (Member at Large, Ten- 
nessee); and Fred [. Kent (Commerce and Marine Commission) 


tbove, panel on Women tn War. Presiding, Harold Marshall. 
Left to right, Educator M. T. Corwin, Food Editor E. M. Bar- 
ber, Junior Leaguer L. K. Martin. Also on panel but not pic- 


tured, Aireraft’ Executive O. A. Beech. Below, Professor 
Marcus Nadler addresses the National Bank Division 


Other administrative committeemen, left to right, Fred M. 
Bowman (State Secretaries Section); David L. Colby (A.1.B.): 
William A. McDonnell (Bank Management): Wilmer J. Waller 


(Priorities); and Carl K. Withers (State Legislation) 


NATIONAL WAR LOANs session, above, addressed by Col. Hous- 
ton, Army Contract Division, and Col. Cleveland, head, V-Loan 
AMERICAN SYSTEM OF BANKING COMMITTEE, clockwise, 
back to camera, the late H. A. Bryant, Messrs. Holland, 
Zimmerman, McEachern, Miller, Powers, Drew 
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President A. L. M. Wiggins has set up two new commts- 
sions which will broaden the services of the American Bankers 
Association to its members. 

One is the Commission on Country Bank Operations, the 
other the Credit Policy Commission. 

President Wiggins has invited prominent bankers to serve 
on these and the many other commissions, councils and com- 
mittees. that will carry on the Association's work. Some of the 
bankers he has asked are listed on these pages. Other names 
will be published in November BANKING. 


Credit Policy Commission 


HuGu H. McGEE, vice-president, Bankers Trust Company, 
New York, chairman 

VANCE J. ALEXANDER, president, Union Planters National 
Bank and Trust Company, Memphis, Tennessee 

Mark A. Browy, vice-president, Harris Trust and Savings 
Bank, Chicago, vice-chairman 

Davip C. Barry, vice-president, Lincoln-Alliance Bank 
and Trust Company, Rochester, New York 

KENTON R. CRAVENS, vice-president, Mercantile-Com- 
merce Bank and Trust Company, St. Louis 

Pau S. Dick, president, United States National Bank, 
Portland, Oregon 

JosEerH A. ERICKSON, executive vice-president, National 
Shawmut Bank of Boston 

HuGuH L. HARRELL, vice-president, First National Bank 
& Trust Co., Oklahoma City 

K. J. McDonaLb, president, Iowa Trust and Savings Bank, 
Estherville, Iowa 

JaMEs S. Roan, president, American National Bank, In- 
dianapolis 

CHESTER A. RUDE, vice-president, Security-First National 
Bank, Los Angeles 

A. C. Stmonps, JR., vice-president, Bank of New York, 
New York 

ARNULF UELAND, president, Midland National Bank and 
Trust Company, Minneapolis 

WILBERT WARD, vice-president, The National City Bank 
of New York 
Members of the Subcommittee on Agricultural Credit, Com- 

mittee on War Loans and Commercial Credit, Committee on 

Specialty Credits, and Committee on Consumer Credit are ex- 

officio members of the Credit Policy Commission. 


Commission on Country Bank Operations 


K. J. McDonaLp, president, Iowa Trust and Savings Bank, 
Estherville, Iowa, chairman 


K. J. McDonald, 


Bank Operations 


SORRENSEN 


Wissins Acts to Aid County Banks 


The New Commission Chairmen 


Commission on Country 


R. A. BEZOIER, vice-president and cashier, First National 
Bank, Rochester, Minnesota 

T. E. Burcu, president, Security State Bank, Wewoka, 
Oklahoma 

R. L. EBERHARDT, executive vice-president, Stockton 
Savings and Loan Bank, Stockton, California 

GLENN L. Emmons, president, First State Bank, Gallup, 
New Mexico 

Howarp HAMBLETON, vice-president, Citizens National 
Bank, Waxahachie, Texas 

B. M. Harris, president, Yellowstone Bank, Columbus, 
Montana 

CLypDE D. Harris, president, First National Bank, Cape 
Girardeau, Missouri 

C. C. NEUMANN, executive vice-president, Farmers and 
Merchants National Bank, Oakland, Nebraska 

CLAUDE F. Pack, president, Home State Bank, Kansas 
City, Kansas 

Epp!E Pacot, executive vice-president, Stockmen’s Bank, 
Gillette, Wyoming 

C, REmpPrFER, cashier, First National Bank, Park- 
ston, South Dakota 

S. N. SCHAFER, president, First National Bank, Fort At- 
kinson, Wisconsin 

Joun B. SLoan, president, County Bank, Greenwood, 
South Carolina 

R. B. Stewart, president. The Miami Deposit Bank, 
Yellow Springs, Ohio 

C. D. TEpDRow, president, Citizens First National Bank, 
Princeton, Illinois 

JoHN WETZEL, comptroller, Bayside National Bank, Bay 
side, New York 


Members at Large of Executive Council 


For term of one year 

I. R. ALTER, executive vice-president, First National Bank, 
Grand Island, Nebraska 

F. C. Forrest, president, First National Bank, Pullman, 
Washington 

A. J. Gock, vice-chairman of board, Bank of America 
National Trust & Savings Association, Los Angeles 

Wii S. Gray, Jr., president, Central Hanover Bank 
and Trust Company, New York 

MILLarD F. JONEs, executive vice-president, Planters Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company, Rocky Mount, North 
Carolina 

A. W. Krncabe, president, Fourth National Bank, Wich- 

ita, Kansas 


Hugh H. McGee, 
Credit Policy 


Commission 
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New Administrative Committee Members 


Levi P. Smith 


FABIAN BACHRACH 


J. R. LEAVELL, president, Continental Illinois National 
Bank & Trust Company, Chicago 

H. B. Lewis, president, Kanawha Banking & Trust Com- 
pany, Charleston, West Virginia 

MERLE E. ROBERTSON, president, Liberty National Bank 
and Trust Company, Louisville, Kentucky 

Levi P. Smitu, president, Burlington Savings Bank, Bur- 
lington, Vermont 

SOLOMON B. SmITH, vice-president, The Northern Trust 
Company, Chicago 

CarL K. WirtuHesrs, president, Lincoln National Bank, 
Newark, New Jersey 


Administrative Committee 


A. L. M. Wice1ns, president, Bank of Hartsville, Harts- 
ville, South Carolina, chairman 

E. L. Boston, president, First National Bank, Angleton, 
Texas 

W. RANDOLPH BuRGEsS, vice-chairman of board, The Na- 
tional City Bank of New York 

Davip L. CoLBy, assistant vice-president, The Boatmen’s 
National Bank, St. Louis 

B. M. Epwarpbs, president, South Carolina National Bank, 
Columbia 

Rosert M. HANEs, president. Wachovia Bank & Trust 
Company, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 

W. L. Hemincway, president, Mercantile-Commerce Bank 
and Trust Company, St. Louis 

L.. W. HopGEs, executi ve manager, California Bankers As- 
sociation, San Francisco 

P. D. Houston, chiirman of board, American National 
Bank, Nash ville 

FreD F. LAWRENCE, treasurer, Maine Savings Bank, 
Portland, Maine 

J. R. LEav att, president, Continental Illinois National 
Bank and Trust Company, Chicago 

Woop N&THERLAND, vice-president, Mercantile-Com- 
merce Kank and Trust Company, St. Louis 

F. RAYMOND PETERSON, president, First National Bank, 
Paterson, New Jersey 

Levi P. Smitu, president, Burlington Savings Bank, Bur- 
lington, Vermont 

Henry A. THEIs, vice-president, Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, New York 

WILMER J. WALLER, president, Hamilton National Bank, 
Washington, D. C. 


Agricultural Commission 


Otis A. THompson, president, National Bank and Trust 
Company, Norwich, New York, chairman 


October 1943 


B. M. Edwards 


J. R. Leavell 


Term expiring 1944 

CLAUDE E. BENNETT, president, Tioga County Savings and 
Trust Company, Wellsboro, Pennsylvania 

ELrorp H. Morison, secretary-treasurer and trust officer, 
Wilton Trust Company, Wilton, Maine 

CHARLES T. O'NEILL, vice-president and trust officer, 
National Bank and Trust Company, Charlottesville 

Otis A. THompson, president, National Bank and Trust 
Company, Norwich, New York 


Term expiring 1945 


C. W. BAILey, president, First National Bank, Clarksville 

W. R. Brason, president, Valley National Bank, Phoenix 

E. L. Boston, president, First National Bank, Angleton 

PauL M. JONEs, assistant cashier, Old Phoenix National 
Bank, Medina, Ohio 


Term expiring 1946 

J. P. CULPEPPER, vice-president and cashier, Bank of 
Alapaha, Georgia 

R. N. Downie, president, Fidelity State Bank, Garden 
City, Kansas 

OLuF GANDRUD, president, Swift County Bank, Benson, 
Minnesota 

WARREN GarstT, cashier, Home State Bank, Jefferson, Ia. 


Advisory Council 


Dr. WiLt1AM I. Myers, Professor of Agricultural Econom- 
ics and Farm Management, Cornell University, Ithaca 

Dr. E. C. YouncG, Dean of Graduate School and Professor 
of Farm Management, Purdue University 


Food-for-Freedom Committee 


C. W. Batley, president, First National Bank, Clarksville, 
Tennessee, chairman 

W. W. CAMPBELL, president, National Bank of Eastern 
Arkansas, Forrest City, Arkansas 

T. B. Garrison, president, E.G. Young & Company Bank, 
Oakland, Oregon 

G. C. HUNTER, executive vice-president, Peoples Bank, 
Roxboro, North Carolina 

WILLIAM J. KINNAMON, cashier, Hunterdon County Na- 
tional Bank, Flemington, New Jersey 

E. H. MEvis, cashier, Farmers Merchants National Bank, 
Princeton, Wisconsin 

G. H. NEsBIT, vice-president, First National Bank & Trust 
Company, Fargo, North Dakota 

Tuomas E, NogeL, president, First National Bank, Mem- 
phis, Texas 
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Three New Committee Chairmen 


Federal Legislation — 


Francis G. Addison, Jr. 


HARRIS & EWING 


H. P. PARKER, president and treasurer, Capital Savings & 
Trust Company, Montpelier, Vermont 

ALoNzoO PETTEYS, vice-president, Farmers State Bank, 
Brush, Colorado 

JEssE W. Tapp, vice-president, Bank of America N. T. & 
S. A., San Francisco 

Joun C. TRUxAL, vice-president and trust officer, Lan- 
caster County National Bank, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 

Joun E. WIse, president, Willard (Ohio) United Bank 


Ration Coupon Banking Committee 


WIvsBur F. Lawson, vice-president, First National Bank, 
Boston, chairman 

R. J. BARBIERI, vice-president, Bank of America N. T. & 
S. A., San Francisco 

J. L. Dart, vice-president, Florida National Bank, Jack- 
sonville 

WILLIAM DuncAN, JR., Secretary, Minnesota Bankers As- 
sociation 

T. ALLEN GLENN, JR., president, Peoples National Bank, 
Norristown, Pennsylvania 

ROWLAND R. HuGHEs, comptroller, National City Bank of 
New York 

C. EpGAR JOHNSON, assistant vice-president, First Na- 
tional Bank, Chicago 

ALEx McKEnzig, cashier, Tyler State Bank & Trust 
Company, Tyler, Texas 

J. R. SHERWOOD, assistant treasurer, Prince Georges Bank 
& Trust Company, Hyattsville, Maryland 

Don H. WAGEMAN, vice-president, American National 
Bank, Cheyenne, Wyoming 


Committee on War Loans and 
Commercial Credit 


H. H. McGEE, vice-president, Bankers Trust Company, 
New York, chairman 

KEEHN W. BeErRY, president, Whitney National Bank, 
New Orleans 

CHARLES P. BLINN, JR., executive vice-president, Phila- 
delphia National Bank 

Mark A. Brown, vice-president, Harris Trust and Savings 
Bank, Chicago 

SipNEY B. ConGpon, president, National City Bank, 
Cleveland 

FRANK L. CONVERSE, vice-president, Merchants National 
Bank, Boston 
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State Legislation — 
G. O. Thorpe 


Organization — 


R. L. Dominick 


THORNTON COOKE, president, Columbia National Bank, 
Kansas City, Missouri 

KENTON R. CRAVENS, vice-president, Mercantile-Com- 
merce Bank and Trust Company, St. Louis 

GEorGE S. ECCLEs, president, First Security Bank of Utah 
N. A., Ogden, Utah 

EpwarbD ELLIOTT, vice-president, Security-First National 
Bank, Los Angeles 

FRED F. FLORENCE, president, Republic National Bank, 
Dallas, Texas 

S. S. Forp, president, Northwestern National Bank, 
Minneapolis 

Harris C. Kirk, vice-president, American Trust Com- 
pany, San Francisco 

ANDREW PRICE, president, National Bank of Commerce, 
Seattle 

A. C. Simmonps, JR., vice-president, Bank of New York 

Wi-MER J. WALLER, president, Hamilton National Bank, 
Washington, D. C. 

R. CLyDE WILLIAMS, executive vice-president, First Na- 
tional Bank, Atlanta, Georgia 


Organization Committee 
Regional Vice-presidents 


R. L. Dominick, vice-president, Traders Gate City Na- 
tional Bank, Kansas City, Missouri, chairman 

W. J. BREIDENTHAL, president, Riverview State Bank, 
Kansas City, Kansas 

C. E. DEAN, vice-president, Old & Third National Bank, 
Union City, Tennessee 

R. A. GREGORY, president, Third National Bank and Trust 
Company, Scranton, Pennsylvania 

A. C. JOHNSTON, president, Kenton Savings Bank, Kenton, 
Ohio 

Tuomas E. McConnegLL, assistant treasurer, Maryland 
Trust Company, Baltimore 

FRANK R. McGEoy, Jr., president, The Bank of Green- 
wood, Greenwood, Mississippi 

HERMAN C. MATZKE, president, City National Bank, 
Duluth, Minnesota 

WILLIAM F. MILLER, vice-president, Citizens Union Na- 
tional Bank, Louisville 

J. W. Minton, vice-president, National Stock Yards Na- 
tional Bank of National City, National Stock Yards, 
Illinois 

J. O. PEck, president, Central National Bank of Columbus, 
Columbus, Nebraska 
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Nparklers for Speakers 


is more persuasive and interesting in the body of a 

speech, or in conversation, than illuminating facts 
and figures. They speak in a singularly convincing 
fashion. Statistics, particularly, often have an eloquence 
that cannot be captured in phrases. 

What a sad spectacle a speaker makes when he be- 
comes mired for 20 or 30 minutes in generalities and 
abstractions. For example, it is one thing for a speaker 
to state: “The retailer is engaged in a very hazardous 
business. His future is uncertain.’’ Those are general- 
ities. It is another thing to say: “The retailer is engaged 
in a hazardous business. The best studies available in- 
dicate that the average retail store lives 66 months. In 
one city there are 1,200 retail stores. Thirty of these 
stores go out of business each month—360 stores in that 
city die each year. Thirty-two new stores are established 
monthly—many of which will lose a part or all of their 
capital in a few months.” 

A speaker at a bankers’ convention might say, 
“Many banks have substantial earnings from service 
charges.” That is a generality. He might have said, 
“Tn one state 70 country banks report that 30 per cent 
of their gross earnings is from service charges and some 
banks now have as high as 45 per cent of their gross 
earnings from such charges.” 

Every audience likes the speaker who digs out new 
facts, new figures, new material relating to its interests. 
No matter how skillful one may be with words, he can 
not satisfactorily paint and prop up a speech lacking 
substance. Therefore, use valuable facts and figures. 
Next month we shall discuss the proper use of repetition 
in a speech. 

Meanwhile, here’s an assortment of anecdotes and 
epigrams. 


T is worth repeating over and over again that nothing 


A fool and his money may soon part, but they were lucky 
to get together in the first place. 


Sometimes you wonder whether this country wouldn’t 
have been better off if the Indians had adopted stricter 
immigration laws. 


Srrancer: “T came to examine the financial records of 
your company.” 
President: “‘ We only permit stockholders to see our fi- 
nancial records. Have you an interest in this company?” 
Stranger: “ Have I an interest? Man, I’m short 20,000 
shares of your stock!” 


October 1943 


A MAN owned a farm on the Russian-Polish border, 
which border was constantly under dispute. Once it was 
in Russia and the next time in Poland. Finally the 
farmer decided to have the land surveyed. After the 
surveyor had finished, he said to the farmer, “Well, I 
am happy to report that your farm is in Poland.” 
“Thank goodness,” said the farmer, “I don’t think I 
could have stood another one of those Russian winters.” 


Guests of a night club were held up on the way home. The 
night club management took the loss philosophically, re- 
alizing that these are days of keen competition. 


Boss: “There’s $10 gone from my cash drawer, Bill; 
you and I were the only people who had keys to that 
drawer.” 


Office Boy: “Well, s’pose we each pay $5 and say no 
more about it.” 


Ksx Dealer: “Lobsters, madam; nice lobsters? Look, 
they’re all alive.” 
New Bride: “Yes, but are they fresh?” 


An army rifle weighs 8.69 pounds. After it has been 
carried a few miles, the decimal point drops out. 


As the colored lady said to her son, “ Rastus, when you 
ain’t had no education, you jes has to use yoh brains.” 


Today’s headline: “ Living costs soar; housewives sore.” 


New Employee: “Sorry, I’m afraid I’m late.” 
Boss: “‘Humph! Only half an hour.” 
New Employee: “‘Oh, I thought I was late.” 


The danger of an international] police force is that it 
might compel nations to be as honest as they profess to be. 


The goose that laid the golden egg had nothing on the 
modern radio comedian. 


The bird who laughs last is probably the one who intended 
telling the story himself a little later. 


Some day we wish the SEC would investigate to see if 
the button industry is the holding company which owns the 
laundries. 


The danger is that a young fellow in love with a dimple 
will marry the whole girl. 
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A. 1. B. Gears Program to Bank Needs 


are debating as to whether they should sling their 

books over their shoulders and hie themselves 
over to an American Institute of Banking class to 
prepare for the job in hand, and the one just ahead, 
would have had their minds made up for them could 
they have heard Dave Colby, president of the Institute 
and assistant vice-president, The Boatmen’s National 
Bank, St. Louis, outline the Institute’s educational 
program for the year, as your reporter did, when Mr. 
Colby and his staff of national officers were giving the 
program the finishing touches in New York last month. 

With Mr. Colby were Institute Vice-president Way, 
Educational Director Irwin, Secretary Larson, former 
President Newell, Bulletin Associate Editor Hammer 
and A.B.A. Customer and Personnel Relations Director 
Powers. This was a down-to-earth session on ways and 
means of giving the banks the maximum assistance in 
training their new—and old—workers. 

“This year,”’ President Colby said in discussing his 
program, “‘the Institute procedure has been redesigned 
to meet the change-over from career men in banks to 
young women who are entering the banks either on a 
duration basis or for a career in the banking business. 
Training for three types of workers will be emphasized: 

**(1) For untrained newcomers and for certain older 
employees whom the banks wish to advance, short 10 
to 12 week orientation courses will be offered, giving 
a brief, all-over picture of what banks are, what they do, 
and how they do it. For these we will use three stream- 
lined new texts. ‘An Introduction to the Study of Bank- 
ing’ will be used in the courses for the newcomers. 
‘Teller’s Handbook’ and ‘Bank Bookkeeping’ will be 
used for workers new at teller and bookkeeping work. 


DN sre debat to banking—and old-timers, too—who 


** Unpousrepiy many of the newcomers will want to 
start working toward their pre-standard and standard 
certificates. The first course leading to the pre-standard 
certificate is ‘Fundamentals of Banking,’ formerly 
known as ‘Bank Organization and Operation.’ For this 
course the earlier text has been completely revised. 

(2) Because of the tremendous turnover of bank 
employees in the past two years, advancement has come 
to many of the seasoned bank workers—both men and 
women—before they were adequately trained to assume 
more important duties. For these, the Institute’s regular 
courses have been designed to help them meet the 
additional responsibilities of their new jobs. The regular 
curriculum for the standard and graduate courses is 
supplemented by forum and seminar meetings. 

‘*(3). As a result of the need for speeding the training 
within the banks of new personnel, the A.I.B. has 
inaugurated a series of ‘Job Instructor Training Insti- 
tutes,’ patterned after the War Manpower Commission’s 
‘Training Within Industry’ plan. Already two such 
institutes have been held—in the New York and 
Chicago areas. Other chapters in the Middle West and 
South will sponsor these institutes within the next few 
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Vice-president Way, President Colby and Secretary Larson 
check over membership and publicity plans with National 
Membership and Publicity Chairman Anne Erste 


months.” (For details see page 37, September BANKING.) 

The outlook for this year, Mr. Colby feels, is en- 
couraging. “Chapter officers and board members all 
over the country,” he said, “have shown tremendous 
interest in redesigning their programs to meet the 
demands of the banks for trained personnel and are 
redoubling their efforts to increase enrolment.” 

Mr. Colby said he hoped the record already made by 
the Montgomery, Alabama, chapter—the first to report 
its membership—would prove indicative of trends for 
the year. This chapter reports a membership of 79, as 
against 40 last year, all of whom are enrolled in two 
classes. 

“The advertising material prepared by the national 
office of the Institute is primarily directed at the women 
in banks,” President Colby added. ‘‘ Bank women, I am 
happy to say, are taking an increasing interest in 
Institute affairs, including, of course, the educational 
work. This was particularly noticeable at the regional 
conferences of chapter officers—when women took a 
more active part in the discussions than ever before.” 

The goal of the National Women’s Committee to 
“enlist every bank woman in the A.I.B.”’ was endorsed 
by Mr. Colby. He emphasized the fact that the argu- 
ments made by the Committee in appealing to the 
women workers were based upon the self-interest 
motive of every worker ambitious to better her position 
in life—regardless of her field of endeavor. 

Mr. Colby expressed great satisfaction with the 
wholehearted support given the A.I.B.’s program by 
bank executives, especially the personnel officers. 

“Various chapters, particularly the large ones,” he 
continued, “‘to better serve the employee training needs 
of banks, now have active personnel men on their 
governing boards. With the personnel officers at board 
meetings to speak for their banks, chapters are in much 
better position to gear their programs to the practical 
needs of the banks and that—certainly—is the primary 
aim of the Institute.” : 
Mary B, BEACH 
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Nimplitied Ration Banking 


ration banking is highly gratifying, according to 

the American Bankers Association’s Committee 
on Ration Banking. Reports from every part of the 
country indicate that banks are pleased with the new 
schedule and see in it an opportunity to recover fully 
the cost of handling ration accounts. Small banks 
particularly welcome the inclusion of the $20 report 
charge. 

Further benefit from the new reimbursement schedule 
through simplified operating procedure will be the goal 
of Association committees now planning a study of 
operating methods employed by representative banks 
throughout the country. 

The survey will seek to find a simple formula which 
will enable banks to reduce the amount of forms and 
other supplies used and to lessen the load on manpower 
and equipment. It will be designed primarily for the 
benefit of small banks. 

Operating procedure for handling the proposed token 
plan has not yet been devised. The American Bankers 
Association’s Ration Banking Committee, however, 
has been successful in obtaining the assurance of the 
Office of Price Administration that tokens will be 
handled only in standard containers to be provided 
by the government agency. The use of loose tokens in 
banking transactions will be strictly forbidden. 


Rosin to the new reimbursement schedule for 


Tue committee and representatives of trade groups 
have agreed that only tokens of one point shall be em- 
ployed in the new system. It was proposed by some 
branches of the Office of Price Administration that both 
a one and a five point token be employed for the meats 
and fats program thereby complicating the handling 
by retailers, wholesalers, and banks. 

The token plan, it was announced, will be confined 
to the two major rationing programs—processed foods 
and meats and fats. Statistical surveys made by the 
Office of Price Administration indicate that the use of 
tokens together with single denomination coupons will 
eliminate more than 70 per cent of the coupons now in 
circulation. Also, it will remove the irritating and time- 
consuming task of checking validity dates as all validity 
restrictions will be eliminated under the new system. It 
is expected that the token plan will go into effect around 
January 1, 1944. 

Reimbursement for handling tokens will be based on 
actual experience encountered during the first two 
months of operation. The fee which will be made 
retroactive, will be announced after the Office of Price 
Administration and the American Bankers Association’s 
committee have had an opportunity to study the cost 
records of many banks. 


New Reimbursement Schedule 


Te A.B.A. Ration Banking Committee, in a bul- 
letin, sent a report to the banks last month on the new 
ration banking schedule. In it the committee said: 


October 1943 


“Shortly after ration banking became operative on a 
nationwide basis, it became evident to the American 
Bankers Association committee that the original sched- 
ule was not adequate to provide sufficient reimburse- 
ment for the operating cost involved in handling ration 
bank accounts. In accordance with an agreement made 
at the time the ration banking plan was formulated, the 
committee requested reconsideration of the entire reim- 
bursement schedule. The Office of Price Administration 
agreed to this and later retained a firm of bank analysts 
to make a thorough study of the operating experience 
of a selected list of banks in order to provide a basis for 
consideration of a revised schedule. 

“The American Bankers Association committee made 
an independent survey. It requested data from more 
than 700 banks located in every section of the country 
regarding their cost experience. The majority of these 
banks were country banks or small institutions. 


Cost Figures Studied 


“An analysis of the cost figures of these banks provided 
definite guides for the committee’s discussions with 
the Office of Price Administration regarding a new 
schedule. After a thorough consideration of the two 
studies, the schedule outlined below was adopted. The 
committee believes that this schedule is equitable both 
to the government and the banks. 

“This new schedule when applied to the figures sub- 
mitted by the banks covered in the American Bankers 
Association survey and the Office of Price Administra- 
tion study revealed that with relatively few exceptions 
banks included in the study would obtain complete 
recovery of their operating costs. Inasmuch as our study 
included a large, representative group, it is believed that 
a majority of all banks will find the schedule a proper 
one. 

“This schedule is based on present operating pro- 
cedures and, like the original one, is subject to revision 
when conditions warrant a change.” 


The Charges 


Here is the list of services with the amount of reim- 
bursement for each: 


For the first account opened for any depositor at any one 


For each additional account opened for the same 

depositor at the same bank office... ............-. .20 
For each account carried on the books of the bank on the 

For each item included in the deposit............... 01 
For each ration check properly debited to an account 01 
Reports and regulations charge each month *........ 20.00 
Verification charge for each envelope verified. ....... .20 


* Reports and regulations charge of $20 per month to apply 
to each office for banks having branches with a maximum of 
$100 per month for any one bank. 

Note: Above schedule is retroactive to July 1, 1943, with respect 
to all items other than the verification of envelopes which is 
retroactive to September 1, 1943. 
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Carolina, the Hartsville Messenger appears with 

news of the world, the nation, South Carolina, 
Darlington County and Hartsville— The City of Bal- 
anced Development, a community in which no phase 
of life is over emphasized or under developed, and no 
matter what your interest in life you will find congenial 
friends, for Hartsville is as diversified in its people as it 
is in its business.” At least that is the way the Chamber 
of Commerce feels about it and many an out-of-towner 
who has been there will vouch for the accuracy of the 
description. 

At the masthead of each issue of The Messenger is 
this plain statement of purpose: ‘To promote an under- 
standing and appreciation of democracy as the best 
political system of human relationships yet devised by 
man.” 

Now, when it comes to democracy, Lee Wiggins— 
publisher of The Messenger, president of the Bank of 
Hartsville, merchant, farmer and now president of the 
American Bankers Association—-is no Sunday Christian. 
His earnest faith in the democratic process is a sub- 
stantial part of his everyday life and no one can be 
around him long without observing the truth of this. 

In fact he was once heard to remark that a person 
must be something close to a hypocrite who believes in 
democracy and admits that it’s a fine old American 
custom, but does nothing about it. According to the 
Wiggins system of bookkeeping on life’s values, a 
certain amount of eternal vigilance and action, such as 
participating in community affairs, are a small price to 
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BANKER 


MEET THE 


An Interview With 


pay for the freedom to achieve. Moreover, free enter- 
prise is not just a couple of words in his vocabulary, 
but a working ideal with the accent on enterprise and 
work. His early background and whole career are an 
outstanding example of the freedom to achieve under 
the American system. 

This isn’t news to bankers throughout the country 
who know him, but the fact has special importance at 
the moment because of the critical problems which face 
business and banking today and great opportunities. 
Another important thing is that he brings to these 
problems and opportunities a mind that might be 
likened to a modern, well set up fighting unit, with 
infantry, artillery, heavy and light bombers, plenty of 
reserves—whatever a given situation requires. 

It was along toward noon a few days ago when a 
reporter from BANKING dropped in to see Lee and asked 
him what’s what and who’s who. He had been working 
all morning and had made scarcely a dent in the pile of 
work because, like all the A.B.A. presidents before him, 
he has his hands full with appointments to make and 
programs to consider. He was sitting at one end of a 
long conference table, with his coat off, surrounded by 
letters, papers and folders. Some were in neat piles, 
others just scattered around. The only spot where the 
top of the table showed through was a place reserved 
ior the Wiggins pipe, a skillfully shaped instrument 
contrived to defy and confuse the law of gravity. 

There was something in the air that prompted the in- 
terviewer to be brief and to the point, although there 
was no indication from the man with his coat off that he 
was pressed for time. There is this about him: regardless 
of whether he is buying cotton dresses for his store, ap- 
pearing before a Washington committee in opposition 
to government lending activities, deciding about a 
shipment of melons, discussing bond sales with Treasury 
officials, or writing editorials—he is never in a hurry. 

“T’m well aware that this is a big job I have taken 
on,” he said, “and I intend to give it my whole atten- 
tion. Right now I’ve got my coat off because it’s hotter 
than blazes but, figuratively, I’m going to keep it off 
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NEW PRESIDENT 


A. L. M. Wiggins 


and stay on this job if I have to quit everything else. 
I would like to meet personally and chat with every 
banker in the United States but I know that’s out of the 
question. I’ll do the next best thing and that is keep in 
touch with everyone through frequent letters and every 
available channel. I want to know what the bankers of 
this country are thinking and what they want me to do. 

“Tn dealing with people I’ve never found any sub- 
stitute for getting acquainted with them. During the 
next 12 months I expect to be going around from one 
part of the country to another, making some talks, but 
most of all I look forward to the chance of shaking hands 
and talking face to face with hundreds of the men who 
are carrying on the enormous task that has been as- 
signed to the banks of wartime America.” 


_ SUPPOSE you realize,” said the reporter, “that 
there is unusual interest in what you are going to do, in 
other words—your program.”’ 

“That may be,” said Lee, “but one thing I want to 
stress right away is that I don’t want too much Wiggins 
in this program. My chief hope this year is to reflect as 
accurately as possible what American bankers are think- 
ing and saying. My attitude toward any speeches and 
statements I might make is that they should report the 
best banking thought and not my opinions as an 
individual. 

“Tn my list of things to do, number one is a plan to 
aid small banks faced with competition from govern- 
ment agencies and with a host of wartime problems, in- 
cluding a shortage of manpower, special work of all 
kinds, declining loans, as well as the usual run-of-the- 
mill questions which have been aggravated by war 
conditions. I’m going straight to the heart of this small 
bank matter with the appointment of a strong com- 
mittee charged with this special job and nothing else. 
I understand the names of all these committee workers 
are listed elsewhere in BANKING. 

“Our fight against government competition has been 
going on for years and things are now taking shape for 
what I hope will be a real showdown. My own feelings 


are well known on this question through speeches and 
communications of various kinds. For example, there 
was the talk I made before the Spring Council Meeting 
this year. Also in my inaugural talk to the convention in 
September I said, among other things: 

“*The American system of free enterprise cannot 
survive unless chartered banking maintains its inde- 
pendence and fulfills its lawful credit functions. Free 
enterprise under politically administered credit is not 
only unthinkable, it is impossible. It therefore becomes 
our solemn duty as the custodians of the chartered 
banking system to continue and to multiply our efforts 
to turn back the tide of government lending, direct and 
indirect, whenever it exists only on bounties from the 
public treasury. Just as bad money drives out good 
money, so does unsound credit destroy sound credit. 
No government subsidy can hide this brutal fact. . . . 

ms . we will fight militantly and courageously the 
battles that must be won if the democratic freedom to 
achieve is to survive. 

“*We will fight for the preservation of the dual 
system of chartered banks. We will fight for the right of 
the banks to be freed from the suffocating hand of 
government competition. In all of these efforts, we seek 
no privilege at the expense of the public welfare. We 
believe that our cause is just and that it will have the 
support of the American people. 

““Tf I interpret correctly the temper and disposition 
of the bankers across this broad land, they are ready for 
action. In taking action, it will be our purpose to mo- 
bilize, unify, and consolidate the efforts of individual 
bankers, and those of local, state, and other association 
groups, to the end that we may muster our full strength 
in the war to protect and preserve these principles.’ 

“The latest and clearest expression of Association 
policy regarding government competition is contained, 
of course, in the resolution just adopted by the annual 
meeting in New York. (See page 49.—Eb.) 


“One thing to keep in mind is that our running fight 
against the encroachment of government lending ac- 
tivities requires a dynamic and flexible program. No 
one can say at this moment what the situation will be 
six months or a year from now. So we must be on guard 
at all times against getting ourselves into a mental and 
policy straightjacket on this question. We must be ready 
for whatever comes, and I mean ready. We must combat 
this whole unhealthy trend with the right weapons at 
the right time if we hope to accomplish anything worth- 
while for American banking and free enterprise. 

“So what you call the program and policy details 
will be worked out to some extent as we go along. Right 
now I’d rather give you just a few random thoughts on 
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various matters, whatever you suggest. You name it. 
The Right to Achieve 


“Free enterprise? What it means to me is simply the 
right to achieve. 

“Freedom of religion, speech, freedom from want 
and fear, are fine conceptions but the basis of any real 
freedom is economic. Freedom from want is freedom 
from fear that you won’t be able to hire a doctor when 
you are sick, have hospital attention, and so on. But 
suppose you have all of that kind of freedom. Suppose 
you have no want, that you have the security of three 
meals a day and a place to sleep, you can go to church, 
write about, speak about and denounce anything you 
want. If that is all, what sort of an America would we 
have? We would have a negative set of freedoms and a 
dead level or floor of existence, not American at all. 

“There must be freedom to go somewhere, do things, 
build things, create and develop. There must be the 
atmosphere and conditions under which an individual’s 
powers are realized. There must be a freedom of spirit 
inside of you so that you can capitalize your hopes and 
ambitions in terms of doing a good job. I know that this 
is rather loosely phrased because I am just thinking 
aloud but I hope that it expresses a little bit of what to 
me is the real freedom. 

‘“What I have in mind is something that the Govern- 
ment cannot give you. We hear talk about the Govern- 
ment providing employment. The Government cannot 
furnish any large amount of employment except under 
a system of state socialism or some form of dictator- 
ship. 

“The reason is that employment grows out of the 
need for producing and servicing and when you put the 
Government into the business of producing things you 
also put government into the ownership of the means of 
production. This includes lands, factories and every- 
thing else, including the rights of the workers. You 
can’t have it half way. The only feasible means by 
which government can make jobs is through public 
improvements, building roads, bridges and the like, but 
the number of jobs that can be provided in this way is 
bound to be small compared to the total need. 

“T’ve always felt that I-was rather liberal in my 
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views. For example, I don’t want to go back to a lot of 
things that existed in the days before the great depres- 
sion. My theory regarding the survival of democracy 
rests on the simple proposition that the majority shall 
rule but the minority have rights that must not be taken 
away from them. When the minority loses its freedom 
one of the essentials of democratic life disappears. 


All Possible Aid to Small Banks 


“Government competition? I expect to be in Wash- 
ington a good part of the time this year. The commission 
that we’ll establish to handle the problems of small 
banks is going to be one of the hardest working groups 
that you ever saw, if I have any influence in the matter. 
I regard this problem of the small banks and their 
tussle with government competition as one of the 
greatest of the moment in the banking field. This com- 
mission will go to work promptly and issue interim re- 
ports and recommendations to the entire membership. 
I cannot specify in detail at the moment just what 
subjects will come within the purview of this group. 
Suffice it to say that the commission will take up any 
question on which it can be helpful in connection with 
loans, various operating problems, investments and 
other things, as well as government competition. 

“This is not going to be so much of a coordinating 
group as a mobilizing commission. We’ll mobilize our 
whole effort on behalf of the small bank. 

“This same commission would devote some attention 
to advertising and public relations. It would consider 
the whole broad question of the survival of small banks 
under conditions existing today and those which lie 
ahead. The commission will not only advise but will do 
things. Its work will be divided into two main classifica- 
tions, according to the size of the banks. 

“Another mobilizing move is the step in setting up a 
credit policy council. Included in this field of endeavor 
would be subcommittees on consumer credit, war loans, 
agricultural loans and various other types of credit.” 


The Dangers of Guaranteed Loan 


“The guaranteed loan principle? I have some definite 
thoughts on that but there’s hardly space here to go into 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 78) 
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Nubsidized and Socialized Credit 


HE American Bankers Association, at the closing 
[session of its Wartime Service Meeting in New 

York City, reasserted its opposition to subsidized 
and socialized credit in the resolution which follows: 


The American Bankers Association reasserts its opposi- 
tion to the socialization of credit by government and to 
government subsidized credit as expressed in the statement 
of the Association made on January 21, 1943. 

In order to carry out the objectives contained in that 
statement, the Committee on Federal Legislation is hereby 
directed: 

(1) To continue its efforts to secure legislative relief 
for chartered banking from the destructive effects of such 
credit; 

(2) To seek enactment of Senate Bill 914, introduced by 
Senator Wherry; 

(3) To seek forthwith and vigorously support a thorough 
congressional investigation of the Production Credit System 
in order that the truth as to the soundness of methods and 
cost of operations may be ascertained and given to the 
members of Congress and to the taxpayers of the nation; 
to seek such appropriate congressional action as may be 
required to protect the American system of chartered 
banking against its destruction through government sub- 
sidized lending operations. In order that the principles and 
issues involved in the Production Credit System may not 
be confused and complicated with those of other agencies, 
the Committee on Federal Legislation is directed to seek an 
investigation of the Production Credit System separate 
from all other agencies; 

(4) To support the purposes of Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution 8, introduced by Senator Butler; and 

(5) To support the efforts of those farm organizations 
which are endeavoring to free agricultural credit from 
political control. 


Tae January 21 statement of the American Bankers 
Association was printed in full on page 96 of February 
BANKING. Excerpts from the statement are reprinted 
below: 

“The American Bankers Association has long been 
opposed to the socialization of credit by the Govern- 
ment. By socialization, we mean the extension of credit 
and the making of loans by the Federal Government 
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with costs and losses paid out of the Federal Treasury 
either directly or indirectly. Our position supports the 
stand maintained by leading farm organizations as 
they oppose the control of agricultural credit by 
political forces. 

“Tt is recognized that direct relief by the Government 
in times of serious economic stress may involve some 
granting of loans from public funds as a temporary 
emergency expedient. However, the continued practice 
of making uneconomic loans from public funds, without 
the adequate consideration of the ability of the borrower 
to repay and with the losses socialized at the expense 
of the taxpayers, violates the principles on which 
credit rests and thereby endangers the foundation of a 
sound credit structure. 


“We recognize the rights of farmers or any other 
group to establish, operate, and maintain cooperative 
credit enterprises. We believe, however, that such 
institutions should be operated on a self-supporting 
basis and that income should be adequate to cover the 
costs of operation, including credit losses. Continuing 
losses of any such institutions should not be subsidized 
out of the Federal Treasury. 

“The American Bankers Association believes that 
the agencies of the Farm Credit Administration should 
be farmer-owned and farmer-controlled cooperative 
credit institutions, and in this connection it will con- 
tinue to support the farm organizations in their effort 
to protect this farmer-ownership and control and to 
provide for the ultimate elimination of government 
subsidy. 

“We believe that the present subsidies enjoyed by 
the Production Credit associations in the form of gov- 
ernment capital should be returned to the United States 
Treasury as soon as practicable. 

“The American Bankers Association maintains the 
position that it is not in the public interest for the 
Government to engage in the lending business where 
local credit is available in adequate supply and at 
reasonable rates. 

“The American Bankers Association will continue to 
present its position on these matters before appropriate 
administrative agencies of the Government and before 
committees of Congress in an effort to secure relief...” 
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A Broad Banker- 
Farmer Program 


activities is being carried forward 
by the Agricultural Commission of 
the American Bankers Association. 

As outlined by Chairman Otis A. 
Thompson at the recent War Service 
Meeting in New York, the Commission’s 
program includes three major subjects: 
assistance to farmers in building financial 
reserves, Food for Freedom, and the gov- 
ernment agency competitive situation. 
Also, a manual entitled “‘A Wartime 
Program for Country Banks” is soon to 
be issued, setting up a plan of activities 
on the major banker-farmer fronts. 

A program in connection with the 
government agency situation has been 
outlined for state associations to follow 
in getting facts about the operations of 
competing agencies. Many studies of the 
PCA situation have been made in the 
past few months by different states, and 
“all have tended to make bankers more 
conscious of this type of competition and 
to arouse them to the need of doing some- 
thing,” Mr. Thompson reported. 

“During the coming year,” he contin- 
ued, “the Commission will continue to 
interest itself in this problem and will 
make its services available to support the 
officers of the Association in the develop- 
ment of any information that may be 
helpful to its members.” 

Food for Freedom, Mr. Thompson said, 
was given particular support during the 
past year by the Food for Freedom Com- 
mittee and was carried by the Commis- 
sion to the individual agricultural com- 
mittees of the state associations where it 
was “supported nearly 100 per cent.” 

In connection with helping farmers 
build up reserves, the Commission has 
set up a program that stresses the im- 
portance of having country bankers urge 
their farmer customers to prepare them- 
selves for the inevitable readjustment of 
prices by reducing their debts to a safe 
basis and by putting all excess funds into 
War Bonds as a reserve for losses and 
depreciation. 

Here are other excerpts from Mr. 
Thompson’s report: 

The Commission has prepared a tabu- 
lation of the PCA operations in every 
state and mailed it to both members and 
non-members of the A.B.A., with the sug- 
gestion that it be used in contacting 
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A joint meeting of the Agricultural Commission and the Food for Freedom 
Committee laid plans for 1944. The meeting was addressed by Director 
A. G. Brown, Chairman Otis Thompson and other members of both groups 


Some 178 delegates representing a broad cross-section of country banking 
attended the special Country Banker Breakfast sponsored by the Agri- 


cultural Commission. Pictured here are a few of the guests listening to the 
program which was arranged by the New York State Bankers Association 
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Congressmen and pointing out the unfair 
competitive situation existing between 
banksand PCA’s. These studies were made 
at the request of Vice-president A. L. 
M. Wiggins, who pointed out to all banks 
the advisability of contacting their Con- 
gressmen and Senators and having them 
fully informed concerning all banking 
problems, including that of competition 
with government agencies. 

A new fact-finding project has been 
developed that promises much help and 
interest in the expansion of the advertis- 
ing service for country banks. It will 
reveal the attitude of farmers toward 
banks and PCA’s. 


Ovuner activities of the Agricultural 
Commission include: 

(1) Financing soybeans through the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. A plan 
was worked out last Spring with officials of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation whereby the financing of 
the marketing and processing of soybeans by banks 
was provided. It kept commercial banks in the financ- 
ing picture of this $300,000,000 crop after it appeared 
that government would do it all. 

(2) The redemption financing plan of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. This is tied in with the program of 
the War Food Administration and provides that the 
CCC will make non-recourse loans to farmers at a level 
which will assure production of needed food crops. It is 
being applied to potatoes at the present time; in addi- 
tion to making loans to farmers, loans are being made 
also to dealers in order to encourage them to buy pota- 
toes from the farmers at the ceiling price and to assist 
them in finding storage for the extraordinary large crop. 

This plan provides that a “redemption” price will be 
set below the loan level so that the dealers can buy and 
farmers can redeem at the lower redemption figure. The 
difference between the original CCC loan and the amount 
farmers and dealers would actually settle for would 
result in a government subsidy which, as the War Food 
Administration insists, is only to farmers. The Agricul- 
tural Commission will not oppose this or any other plan 
that will actually contribute to production needs. It 
will, however, watch its application, keep bankers in- 
formed of it, and attempt to show the War Food Ad- 
ministration and the Commodity Credit Corporation 
that country banks are willing and able to finance all 
food production needs. 

(3) Interest rate study of commodity credit production 
loans. This study will reveal the costs accruing to banks 
that are making commodity loans to farmers under the 
CCC plan. Since these loans now constitute about 40 
per cent of the non-real estate agricultural loans held by 
banks, it is important that banks know their costs in 
order to support their contention that the present rate of 
1% per cent be “upped” or at least not lowered. 


Tae Commission has under consideration the develop- 
ment of a manual for county key bankers—one that will 
set up a book of rules for this fine organization that 
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Executive Manager Harold Stonier 
addressing country bank delegates at 
War Service Meeting 


Agricultural Commission Chairman 
Thompson outlining the Commission’s 
farmer-banker credit program 


promises to be so effective in any future A.B.A. programs 
for country banks. 

There are other things under consideration, such as a 
so-called “agricultural yardstick” for country banks 
and a manual to guide bankers in acquiring farm busi- 
ness. 

One of the most interesting studies that has been cir- 
cularized by the Commission has been the land price 
bulletin with its map of states showing the index figures 
for farm land prices for the years 1920, the high; 1933, 
the low; and the past two years, 1942 and 1943. 

It is planned to hold a joint meeting of the Agricul- 
tural Commission, the Food for Freedom Committee, 
and the Subcommittee on Agricultural Credits of the 
Federal Legislative Committee, at which agricultural 
problems peculiar to country banks will be considered 
—a meeting similar to that held in St. Louis last Jan- 
uary. It is expected to have the meeting early this 
Association year. 

The manual “A Wartime Program for Country 
Banks”’ will be ready for general circularization within 
the next few weeks. It sets up an action program for 
country banks on these four fronts: 


(1) Supporting farmers in their production of the food 
and fibre needed to win the war. 

(2) Helping farmers build financial reserves. 

(3) Ascertaining wartime influences on local sources of 
farm credit. 

(4) Analyzing opportunities for getting more farm 
credit business. 


Since the sale of War Bonds to individuals is to be an 
important undertaking of all banks, the manual places 
particular stress on the sale cf the bonds to farmers. It 
contains a special appeal to farmers to have them use 
their higher incomes to get debts in shape and to pur- 
chase War Bonds in order to build a reserve fund. . . . 

This wartime program will have the support of the 
Agricultural Commission and of the Food for Freedom 
Committee, and will be placed before the country banks 
through agricultural committees of state bankers’ as- 
sociations. 
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Financing the Biggest War Plant 


ment Competition” by a panel of five North Carolina 

bankers at the convention of the North Carolina 
Bankers Association aroused such favorable comment that 
BANKING invited them to take part in a return engagement 
by means of a “ panel in print.” 

The first session of this unique panel is given on these 
pages—next month we will hear from the remaining par- 
ticipants. The bankers taking part in the two sessions in- 
clude: E. A. Howton, farm relations officer, and F. P. 
Spruill, president, Peoples Bank & Trust Company, 
Rocky Mount; Gordon C. Hunter, executive vice-president, 
The Peoples Bank, Roxboro; Garland Johnson, vice- 
president, The Bank of Elkin; and R. E. Prince, cashier, 
Bank of Fuquay, Fuquay Springs. William A. Irwin, 
national educational director, American Institute of 
Banking, led the discussion in the original panel. 

BANKING borrowed the theme for the title above from an 
excellent advertisement sponsored by a group of Nebraska 
banks, reproduced on page 56. 


P Jhe discussion of “Government Lending and Govern- 


Mr. Howton! ow did I happen to be em- 
HA ployed by the Peoples Bank 
& Trust Co.? That is what Id like 
to know. All I know is I received a 
telephone call from F. P. Spruill, 
president of the Peoples Bank, ask- 
ing me to come to the bank. I had 
previously heard that Mr. Spruill 
had been in the Bailey community 
(where I was then teaching) inquir- 
ing about me. I did not know what 
I had done and of course was anx- 
ious to see him. I met him as re- 
quested and heard of the plan the bank had worked out 
for this work, and to make a long story short, I was 
employed. The whole thing was a greater surprise to 
me than the attack on Pearl Harbor the day before. 
This type of work was something new the bank had 
started. Some banks in other states have had this work, 
but as far as I know the Peoples Bank & Trust Company 
of Rocky Mount was the first bank in North Carolina 
to have it. 
I started my work by first contacting all the county 
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“I began visiting 
... making a house 
to house canvass 
. . . both white and 
colored. . . . I really 
feel a genuine inter- 
est in the farmer and 
his problems and 
that is what I tried 
to make him real- 
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agents, vocational agriculture teachers, Farm Bureau 
presidents, and other agriculture agents in our trade 
territory and explained to them what I was going to 
try to do in the capacity of a farm relations officer for 
the bank. I work in cooperation with these agencies at 
all times. 

I next set out to see some of the key farmers in the 
several communities about Rocky Mount, telling them 
about the work. In other words, I started the ball rolling 
by the use of the grapevine method. I then began visiting 
in the communities, making a house to house canvass. 
I visited landlords and tenants, both white and colored. 
While I was at a place I would try to find something to 
compliment the farmer on; then I would try to see 
where I could offer some help. Maybe I would see a 
wormy pig, and I’d tell him what to do for it. In almost 
every case there would be something I could find that 
would break the ice and get him interested in the service 
I had to offer. Before leaving I would always invite him 
to come by the bank and see me when he was in town. 
If he was a stranger in the bank I’d introduce him to the 
president and others and make him feel welcome. I 
really feel a genuine interest in the farmer and his prob- 
lems and that is what I tried to make him realize. 


Tuen, too, I did some work with farmers at night. In 
cooperation with two agriculture teachers, I met with 
groups of farmers for night classes. We held sessions in 
three different communities for 10 nights each, or a 
total of 30 meetings. These classes lasted for two hours 
each night. I taught them how to increase swine produc- 
tion. We had an average attendance of 20. I followed 
these classes up with a personal visit to each farmer, 
working out with each one their individual problems. 
I would rather have 100 farmers with an improved swine 
program with one sow, than have one farmer with 100 
sows, and I believe that will hold true for any com- 
munity with any kind of livestock on the unit basis. 

I assist the farmer in common ailments of farm ani- 
mals, such as milk fever, parturition, bloating, malnutri- 
tion, necro, etc. If I find a condition that requires medi- 
cal attention that I cannot give, I advise the farmer to 
call a veterinary. 

I have helped in the soil improvement program— 
have taken soil samples and had them tested for the 
farmers, have aided in terracing demonstrations, 
worked out farm rotation plans, helped farmers find 
sale for their livestock, and helped them buy breeding 
stock. In doing this, I always encourage the use of pure- 
bred stock. I have visited all the breeders in this section 
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and know the breed and type of each breeder, so I can 
go with the farmer and help him select what he wants. 
I have worked with a great number of farmers who, 
because of the sugar shortage, have become interested 
in bee keeping, and have helped them get started with 
their bee projects. 

I have gotten farmers to sow winter cover crops, 
winter pastures, and helped with Victory Garden proj- 
ects; helped FFA and 4-H members with their calves 
and hogs at the Rocky Mount Fat Stock Show and 
sale; have had poultry demonstrations in culling; aided 
in planning proper laying houses, brooders, etc., and 
caponizing. 

We hope to build a better and more prosperous farm- 
ing trade territory, making the farmers more prosper- 
ous, making more business for the merchants, and, 
through them, more business for the Peoples Bank. 

There have been several instances in which I could 
see concrete evidence that this program has done this. 
I will cite only one as an example. I helped a farmer plan 
a complete swine sanitation program, including pas- 
ture, building farrowing house, hog feeders, waterers, 
etc.; secured a pure-bred boar and gilt as his foundation 
stock; sold several of his pigs and shoats to other farm- 
ers, tested his soil, encouraged him to have his farm 
terraced, planned a modern brooder house, and offered 
other suggestions, which he has adopted. 

The other day he came by the bank and asked me to 
go with him to see some cattle he had planned to buy. 
I went with him, and after seeing the cattle and talking 
over the project with him he asked if our bank would 
finance him on this project. We did, and since that time 
have loaned him money for his crops. Previous to this 
time he had borrowed from the PCA and had done his 
banking business at another institution. Since he asked 
me about the loan without any solicitation on my part, 
I concluded that it was the agricultural service he had 
received that had made him a customer of our bank. 


HE Elkin Agricultural Council, 
be consisting of representatives of 
The Bank of Elkin, the Kiwanis 
Club, the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, and the Elkin Merchants’ 

Association, began its 1943 program 
county fat stock and ith the definite objective of en- 
wool show and sale 

‘ couraging local farmers to increase 

id their income by additional pro- 
duction of milk, eggs, pork, and beef. In addition to in- 
creasing their income, the farmers would be contributing 
to the war effort by further increasing food production. 
With this program in mind, this organization submits a 
summary of its activities for this current period. 

On January 22, a very informative agricultural meet- 
ing was conducted by the North Carolina Extension 
Service in which several members of the faculty of North 
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Mr. Johnson! 


“Our most ambitious 
project is being ar- 
ranged for October 


Carolina State College discussed the production of hogs, 
chickens, milk, and beef cattle. Much interest was 
manifested during the meeting by the farmers and many 
favorable comments were heard after the meeting. 

Our next endeavour was an all day poultry school and 
egg show which was held at the YMCA on April 8. 
Again several members of the faculty of North Carolina 
State College assisted our agricultural committee in 
making this farm program especially helpful by discuss- 
ing breeding, care, marketing and diseases of poultry. 
Everybody seemed to have enjoyed the sandwiches and 
hot coffee which were distributed by the Kiwanis Club 
at lunch time. The demonstration of model poultry 
equipment in the afternoon was an especially interesting 
feature of the show. 

On April 15 our council was host to approximately 75 
4-H Club girls from eight schools in the Elkin commu- 
nity. These young ladies, as well as a good representa- 
tion of Kiwanians, enjoyed a three course dinner which 
was followed by an inspiring talk on “‘ Home Demonstra- 
tion Work on the Farm” by Miss Ruth Current of the 
extension service in Raleigh. 


Doane early Spring our organization had under con- 
sideration the subject of more feeder pigs for the area. 
On June 7, through the cooperation of the Extension 
Service, 70 pigs were purchased and distributed at cost 
among 4-H Club boys and farmers near Elkin. Feeder 
pigs enable the farmers to sell their surplus grains 
through pork at higher prices than if they were sold at 
commodity prices. 

Much local interest has been manifested this Summer 
in Victory Gardens. In fact, a large number of Kiwani- 
ans, as well as other people, have garden projects and 
are preserving large quantities of fruits and vegetables. 
Through the press and extension bulletins much infor- 
mation on gardening and canning has been disseminated 
this Summer among our people. 

Our most ambitious project for the year is being 
arranged for October 14-15, when Elkin will be host 
city for a 12-county fat stock and wool show and sale. 
Through the cooperation of the North Carolina Bankers 
Association and the North Carolina Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service and the three local civic clubs, more than 
$1,300 will be allocated for premiums and necessary 
expenses of the show. Special committees are planning 
direct mail, catalogues, newspaper stories, and news- 
paper advertisements as mediums for advertising the 
show. 

Another activity which will immediately precede the 
show will be a registered Guernsey heifer sale on October 
12. This is the second year that the community has 
sponsored a heifer sale. Incidentally, the first sale was on 
October 15, 1942 with a substantial consignment of 
animals which averaged $172 each. 

The Agricultural Council is aware that some of its 
efforts have been futile; nevertheless, its purpose has 
been to help local farmers increase their income and 
thereby raise their standard of living. If we have achieved 
this goal, and we believe that we have through a greater 
enlightenment among our farmers of their opportunities 
in the production of milk, eggs, pork, and beef, then this 
committee feels that it has served a useful purpose. 
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Merchandising Country Bank Services 


Farm Inspections 


THE First NATIONAL BANK of Cape Girardeau, Mis- 
souri, has an answer to the problem of gathering up-to- 
date information for credit files, despite gas rationing 
and the manpower shortage. It has been this bank’s 
practice to recruit friendly local farmers to make peri- 
odic liaison calls on their neighbors. The caller, using a 
special inspection blank, designed by President Clyde D. 
Harris, jots down notes on crops, livestock, appearance 
of buildings and fences, farming methods, etc. While all 
calls are made in the interest of goodwill, the seasoned 
farmer has an eye for the good and bad factors in local 
operations, and in reality his information becomes an ex- 
pert check-up and appraisal. These files help the loan of- 
ficer act on applications, when the time comes. 

The chief virtue of this idea is the simplicity of the in- 
spection report. Conveniently arranged to give a quick 
picture of the farm’s assets, the form can be filled in 
quickly and accurately by most any farmer. 


Bounty 

THE LEGENDARY Pied Piper of Hamelin has been put 
to shame by an up-state New York banker in Livingston 
County. Within the last few months, Cashier Charles A. 
Brown of the GROVELAND STATE BANK has paid a five 
cent bounty for the caudal vertebrae of some 2,000 rats. 
This rat-tail business, says he, was suggested by a mem- 
ber of the bank staff to help the Government’s food con- 
servation program. 

“We learn from the United States Department of 
Agriculture,” Mr. Brown informs us, “that each female 
rat produces at least 30 young per year, and that the 
average rat family’s annual food damage and consump- 
tion amounts to $30.17. Assuming that half the tails we 
have purchased are from female rats, we have cut the 
potential rodent population by 30,000 and have helped 
save an estimated $31,000 worth of foodstuffs.” 


Bill of Sale 


To FACILITATE the purchase of livestock by accredited 
bank borrowers, the PEOPLES NATIONAL BANK of Bur- 
lington, Kansas, has designed a more convenient type of 
draft, with a bill of sale printed on the reverse side. This 
form includes an assignment of title to the bank of cat- 
tle purchased. The seller’s endorsement completes the 
record from the bank’s point of view. The buyer who 
uses this form can readily see why, as Vice-president 
Harry Douglas says, “It is far more convenient to bor- 
row from a bank than a government agency.” 


Appreciated Gift 

A NUMBER of country bankers report that the gift 
most likely to please a farmer who has helped obtain new 
business, is a supply of personalized checks. Farmers 
seem to derive a good deal of satisfaction in seeing their 
name printed on checks; moreover, as a “commodity” it 
makes a logical bank gift. 
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THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF CAPE GIRARDEAU, MO. 
FARM INSPECTION REPORT 


Location 


Landowner Renter If renter, landowner's name 
Acres in farm Estimated value of farm 
Acres tn cultivation ‘Type of soll 


(Crops growing or to be grown: 
Acres Kind Condition (good, fair, pcor) 


Schedule of Livestock 
Mileb Cows 
Cora Steers 
Cotton Heifers 
Soybeans Calves 
Alfalfa . Brood Sows 
Lespedeza __ Pigs 
Barley Stock Hogs 
Pasture 


Quality of Livestock: _ 


General appearance of buildings and fences: 


Farming Methods: 


Crops well cultivated ._. fence rows kept clean __ .. follows crep rotation _ | grows soy 


beans in corn legumes uses manure spreader 


Your general impressions of the man 


—___. Hard Worker Lasy 


Good Manager 
Dependable 


Slouchy 


Big Talker 


Not Trustworthy 


His outlook 


Secured basis 
Entitled to Credit on basts 


Not entitled to Credit at all () 


(Date) 


The First National Bank’s farm credit data blank: story at 
top of opposite column 


Kit 


Harry Dovuctas, vice-president of the PEOPLES Na- 
TIONAL BANK, Burlington, Kansas, has what might be 
called a portable bank counter, which he uses to good ad- 
vantage while making the rounds of outlying farms. This 
home-made kit has numerous pockets, each labeled for a 
banking form: checks, deposit slips, loan applications, 
etc. While on a farm visit, he makes a point of interview- 
ing all members of the family who may have some busi- 
ness with the bank. Always the subject of extra forms is 
broached, and the customers supply replenished. Fre- 
quently, he says, this has the effect of a sales “‘sizzle,” as 
it leads to new business. Farmers appreciate the service, 
for to them it means a saving in time, tires and gasoline. 


Account Service 


BOOKKEEPING—to a farmer—is about as exciting as 
milking the last cow. But not around Estherville, Iowa. 
The local bank—the Iowa Trust AND SAvINGS BANK— 
has devised a farm account service, which relieves the 
farmer of all his bookkeeping worries, and gives him 
more time for his production job. 

The plan is simple: To start, the customer gives the 
bank a complete inventory of personal property and a 
statement of assets and liabilities as of the first of the 
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Amount owed on land 

— 

EE 

inspector 


year. Through his checking account he deposits and dis- 
burses his income, writing on deposit slips.the source of 
income, and the purpose of each check drawn. 

At the end of each month, the bank sorts and posts de- 
posits and checks on special income and expenditure 
sheets, using regular posting equipment. On the 15th of 
each month, the bank mails to each subscribing cus- 
tomer his statement and canceled vouchers, together 
with the income and expenditure sheets properly posted. 
These are held by the farmer in a looseleaf account 
book until the end of the year, when they are returned to 
the bank for a final accounting and summary. 

For the more diligent farmer, the plan offers unlimited 
expansion. His record sheets provide space for labor 
costs, equipment, bills due and owed, etc., which he may 
fill in as he sees fit. But regardless of his interest in keep- 
ing more detailed records, the bank performs the essen- 
tial accounting on a continuing basis. 

The obvious objective of this plan is to make more 
money for the farmer by providing accurate and com- 
plete records which show him where he makes or loses 
income. He may compare his record with data issued by 
the Iowa State College. 

In addition to instructions, the farm account book 
issued by the bank contains monthly income and ex- 
penditure forms; inventory blanks for cattle, hogs, 
sheep and poultry; for grains, feed and supplies; for 
crop machinery; for livestock and special equipment; a 
record of money owed and non-farm investments; de- 
preciation record; and financial statement. Other con- 
venient record sheets are furnished periodically—such as 
crop records, farm map, breeding records, etc. 

The entire plan follows the general program of ac- 
counting endorsed by the Iowa State College, and fulfills 
requirements for both Federal and state income taxes. 
The intimate contact between bank and customer 
greatly facilitates extension of credit. 


4-H Lean Plan 


SPRING, the CorTLAND County (New York) 
CLEARINGHOUSE ASSOCIATION launched what purports 
to be a sound, workable program to aid the county’s 
future farmers. 

Briefly, it is a revolving fund from which loans are 
made to 4-H club members for approved projects. The 
youngsters sign their own notes and repay the indebted- 
ness at 3 per cent, from the proceeds of their work. As a 
note is paid in full or part, the amount is forwarded to 
the treasurer of the clearinghouse association and the 
money is made available immediately to other 4-H 
clubbers. 

To organize the fund, three of the major banks—the 
MARINE MIDLAND, HoMER NATIONAL and the First 
NATIONAL OF CoRTLAND—contributed $100, and the 
First NATIONAL BANK OF MARATHON, $50. This money 
was paid to the Cortland clearinghouse. To eliminate 
any question of competition, i. e., one bank using the 
cooperative fund to lend another bank’s customer, it 
was agreed that each bank should make its own loans, 
notifying the clearinghouse immediately as to the 
amount advanced and the name of the borrower. The 
advance is refunded by the clearinghouse. 

All notes are made payable to the association and held 
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by each bank as an item of collection. Renewals and 
other matters affecting a particular note are handled by 
the bank granting the original loan. Applicants must be 
recommended by the County 4-H Club leader, and he 
must furnish any information on the borrower requested 
by the bank. 

While operating the system takes more than the usual 
amount of time and creates additional expense, the 
banks consider the promotion and education on bank 
services far more desirable than a profit motive. 


Breeding Program 


THE INSEMINATION PROGRAM sponsored by the New 
York State Artificial Breeding Association, under super- 
vision of the State College of Agriculture, Cornell, owes 
much of its success to the cooperation of county bankers 
associations. The work is supported, not by tax money, 
but by fees from owners of dairy herds, which at present 
pay no more than field expenses. The balance of funds 
has been obtained, in large measure, through bank 
contributions. 

Last year, $1,500 was contributed by 24 county bank- 
ers associations in communities which received full or 
partial service from the Artificial Breeding Association. 
This year the Council of Administration has appro- 


SERVICE CHARGE 
one elbow — 50 cents 
GOoD-NATUREDLY lampooning criticism of 
bank service charges, Fred Figge, president, 
(Osstan (Iowa) STATE BANK, posted this 
suggested schedule in his lobby: 


Charge for entering bank: front door, 50 
cents; back door, 25 cents 

Charge for spitting on bank floor: plain, 10 
cents; tobacco, 25 cents 

Charge for asking for your bank balance: 
in civil manner, 50 cents, in quarrelsome 
manner, $1; second time, $2.50; third 
time, $5 

Charge for cussing a bank officer: presi- 
dent, $1; cashier, 50 cents; teller, 25 
cents; any vice-president, no charge 

Charge for leaning on teller’s window: one 
elbow, 50 cents; both elbows, $1; for 
leaning on president’s desk, $5 

Charge for requesting loan: - hopelessly, 
$1; persistently, $2.50; profanely, $5 

Charge for telling a joke to a bank offi- 
cial: clean, $1; dirty, forbidden 

Charge for keeping a date in bank lobby: 
with brunette, 50 cents; with blonde, 
$1; with red-head (if you introduce her 
to bank gang), no charge 

Charge for keeping president or cashier 
from golf game, $100 

Charge for interfering with or delaying 
president’s fishing trip: confiscation of 
all funds currently in the bank 
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priated $1,500 as a state contribution to be used for 
matching, dollar-for-dollar, contributions made by 
county groups and individual bankers. 

New York’s first attempt at organizing artificial in- 
semination was started by a group, named the Pioneer 
Artificial Breeders Association, in November 1938. Sev- 
eral local groups were later formed and began competing 
with each other for bulls. It was then that a proposal for 
a central organization, formed by the various locals, was 
finally adopted. There are now 28 local associations 
within the state, covering 39 dairy counties. 

These associations are non-profit farmers’ coopera- 
tives. Dairymen pay $5 life membership and $1 for each 
cow enrolled in the service. These fees go to the central 
organization, as well as $2 of the $5 each member pays at 
the time each cow is bred. 

With these funds, and with contributions such as 
those made by New York State bankers, the central 
association maintains its stables on the outskirts of 
Syracuse, conducts its special delivery breeding service 
to member organizations throughout the state, and pro- 
motes extensive research work aimed at devising means 
of improving the service and general productiveness of 
local herds. 


Mail Way 


Ir HAS BEEN SAID that some 25,000 representatives 
are combing agricultural areas soliciting farm loans 
through government agencies. What chance has a small 
country bank to meet such competition? For one, the 
FAYETTE BANK AND Trust Company, Connersville, In- 
diana, prefers the mail way. Here is a sample of the way 
this bank tells its story via post: 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 

We take quite a little pride in our record of 
financial assistance to farmers of this com- 
munity and to the encouragement given to 
their cooperative enterprises. 

Our policies and our services are not de- 
signed just to meet an emergency. Our in- 
terest in your welfare and your business has 
stood the test of more than 80 years in the 
banking business of Fayette County. In that 
long period, history records six or eight 
panics with all their losses and disappoint- 
ments. History also records the fact that 
governmental “help” and paternalism can- 
not take the place of initiative, industry, and 
cooperation on the part of local people for 
the welfare of their own community. 

Don’t make the mistake of thinking that 
any governmental lending agencv can per- 
manently take the place of a local bank in 
rendering the necessary services your com- 
munity will always need. 

The local banks support every community 
activity with their time and money. They 
pay taxes for the support of every unit of the 
Government. They are helping now in the 
war effort by handling ration coupons at less 
than the cost of material. Our bank has 
written 10,548 War Bonds amounting to 


$2,443,175,000 without one penny of cost to 
the Government. We are glad to do all this 
as our contribution to the war effort. 
Your job is to produce, to the limit, food- 
stuffs required by our country and our allies. 
Our job is to help you now, as we have in 
the past, with: 


Wheat, corn and soybean commodity 
loans 

Loans for the purchase of livestock and 
equipment 

Loans on chattels 

Statement loans 

Real estate mortgage loans 


We want your loans as well as your other 
banking business. We are prepared to make 
sound chattel mortgage loans with less “red 
tape” and less “supervision” than any gov- 
ernmental agency, and our rates will com- 
pare favorably. 

We welcome your inquiry on loans of all 
kinds. 

Fayette Bank and Trust Company 


Nebraska banks jointly advertise the availability of farm 
credit. (See “Financing the Biggest War Plant,” page 52) 


The Farm is the Nation’s 
Biggest War Plant ! 


The world’s largest war plant is found not amidst belch- 
ing smokestacks and acres of building#, nor among a 
bedlam of noise —but, $t’s on the billion acres of land 
tended by 30 million people. From this soil comes not 
only corn and wheat, but thousands of other products 
from uniforme to synthetic tires... . all essential in the 
succestful prosecution of the war.* 


Ample credft ts one of the first requisites of agricultural 
production .... and bank credit is the finest farm credit, 
We're proud of the part we have been privileged to play 
in financing this all-out effort and we urge you to 
consult your bank regarding your financing problems—~ 
be it a short term feed loan or along term farm purchase 
loan. 


Your Loan Application Is Welcom ¢ At Any Of These Bonks 


DEWITT—DeWitt State Bank 
FILLEY—Filley Bank 
ODELI—State Bank of 
PICKRELIL—Pickrell State Bank 
VIRGINIA~Citiman State Bank 
WYMORE—wymore National 
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ADAMS— Adama State Bank 
BEATRICE—Beatrice Natiqnal 
Beatrice State Bank 
First Nations! Bank 
LIBERTY —State Bank of Liberty 
BLUE SPRINGS—Blue Springs 
Btate Hank 
CLATONIA—Parmers Bank: of 
Clatonta 


“V...— MAIL” is Your Mail 


we BANKERS helped perfect the Recor- 
dak Microfilming System which pio- 
neered the way for V---— Mail. And not 
only that, the Recordak Sales and Service 
men who help run V---— Mail got their mi- 
crofilm experience in your banks. 

One hundred sixty... almost two-thirds 
of the Recordak staff...are now with the 
armed forces; and most of those from “Sales 
and Service’ have been assigned to 
V--+— Mail operation. 

With so many of our service men gone, 
with trained replacements unavailable, and, 

especially, with today’s travel difficul- 
ties... Recordak service, as you can 
appreciate, cannot be all it used to be. 
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To help you keep your Recordak machines 
in good working order, we sent you re- 
cently a booklet called First Aid to Recordak. 
Its easy-to-understand text and helpful illus- 
trations make it a simple matter for the op- 
erator himself—or herself—to keep the Rec- 
ordak cleaned, oiled, and working smoothly; 
with its help to even make minor repairs. If 
you have mislaid your copy, write for another 
today, and make sure the operator reads it, 
and uses it. It’s a good idea to tie it right to 
the Recordak. Recordak Corporation, Sub- 
sidiary of Eastman Kodak Company, 350 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


First Aid to Recordak 
makes “servicing” 
your Recordak easy. 
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Legal Forms—Dangers 


BANKING continues the September issue discussion of the 
question “‘What are some of the dangers to banks in con- 
nection with the drawing of legal forms which directors 
should recognize?” 


Another illustration of a danger to public relations by a 
form which thwarts the intentions of the bank’s cus- 
tomers follows: A bank may open a deposit in two names 
where the depositors intend that one of them shall be 
the sole owner as long as he lives but that the other shall 
become the owner if he survives. Such an arrangement 
is legally impossible. If a joint depositor is to take as 
survivor, he must have had a legal interest in the ac- 


count prior to the death of the other. “ Paton’s Digest,” 


Volume II, p. 1701, Opinion 14D:6. The “survivor” 
may well resent the bank’s opening of the account, 
when he learns that the account does not belong to him. 
Had the deceased known that the joint deposit would 
not accomplish his purpose, he would undoubtedly 
have used some other means to accomplish it, as by 
will. (In some states such an intention can be carried 
out by a deposit by the sole owner in trust for the other. 
“Paton’s Digest,” Volume II, p. 1710, Opinion 15:1; 
American Law Institute, Restatement of the Law of 
Trusts, §58. If the trustee wants the beneficiary to have 
the power to withdraw while the trustee is living, he 
can execute a power of attorney.) 

Several other numbered dangers are treated below. 

1. Commerical stationers’ legal forms for banks may 
involve risk. Be certain that the form was drawn by 
competent attorneys with the cooperation of practical 
bankers and that it is based on (a) the statutory and 
non-statutory law of the state in which the bank is 
located, and (b) on any applicable Federal statutes or 
regulations, which are particularly important (a) at 
the present time when there is so much governmental 
control of commercial matters, and (b) with respect 
to national and state bank members of the Federal 
Reserve System. Even with respect to non-member 
insured banks, many Federal statutes and regulations 
are pertinent. Forms good in one state may not be good 
over the border; forms good for a state bank may not be 
good for a national bank. Local counsel should be con- 
sulted before using a stationer’s form. 

This warning is based on the actual examination of 
forms of commercial stationers and is not merely the 
product of imagination. Glaring examples are available 
on request. 

2. For a banker or a lawyer to draw a form without 
the cooperation of the other is unsafe. The lawyer can 
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avoid legal pitfalls while the banker can avoid the prac- 
tical ones. A form needs the combined skill and experi- 
ence of the practicing attorney and the practical banker. 

3. To omit from a form a term traditionally used by 
bankers merely because banks are not familiar with the 
term is perilous. To employ such a traditional term 
merely because it has been used for decades or centuries 
without banker or lawyer knowing how the use began 
or what effect it adds to the form is also perilous. As- 
suming that some future meticulous legal research 
may dig up something that gives the term some legal 
effect unknown at the time it is used, such effect may 
harm or benefit the bank. It may be easy to copy from a 
form book terms of unknown meaning, but the dean of a 
leading law school has said that no one is competent 
to use a form from a book unless he is competent to draw 


-the form without consulting the book. Examine powers 


of attorney in common use to see how many apparently 
obsolete and meaningless terms are employed, and test 
them by the above principles. The forms will probably 
begin somewhat as follows: 


Power of Attorney 


KNOW ALL MEN BY THESE PRESENTS: 

does by these presents make, 
constitute and appoint » my true 
and awful attorney in fact, for me and in my name, place and 
stead to... 
Contrast the following form: 


Power of Attorney 
I hereby appoint 


as my agent, act- 
ing in my name to... 


It is believed that the legal effect of the two forms is 
exactly the same, but (if there is any danger) it is as 
dangerous to use the first form as the second unless 
some one can state the legal difference between the two 
forms. 

Copies of modernized stream-lined forms will be most 
gratefully received by BANKING. 

4. To be meticulously careful to fill a form full to over- 
flowing with specific words, fearful that some particular 
word be omitted, has its risks. If reliance is placed not 
on general language but on many specific terms, be 
sure that existing and future possibilities are included. 
This is extremely difficult to accomplish. For example, 
if a provision is to apply to all negotiable instruments 
they can be described as “all negotiable instruments,” 
or they can be listed as “negotiable checks, notes, drafts, 
bills of exchange, certificates of deposit, cashier’s checks, 
trade acceptances, etc.” A negotiable instrument not 
specified will not be included. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 60) 
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LEGAL ANSW 


At Valley Forge, at Trenton—somewhere, Gen- 
eral George Washington uncovered an Amer- 
ican principle that will win this war for us. He 
discovered that Americans, shoulder-to- 
shoulder, can generate an extra effort that’s 
often the margin of victory. 

It’s working today—just as it did in our orig- 
inal battle of freedom. Of course, our soldiers 
aren’t ragged and hungry as Washington’s men 
often were—but you'll notice those medals the 
boys are winning are rewards for merit beyond 
the line of duty. 

It holds for the home front, too. We've 
noticed it in the fire insurance industry. There 
are fewer men available, severe transportation 
difficulties, and more work than ever. Yet pro- 
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tection is still being given—you don’t see any 
signs “Sorry, No Insurance.” And just for good 
measure, you'll notice that insurance agents 
are in the forefront of civilian defense activities. 

Our company keenly feels the need to con- 
tribute our modest “something extra’, so... 

All new gross premiums collected by The 
Home for the balance of 1943 are being invested 
in War Bonds—OVER and ABOVE its normal 


bond purchases. 


THE HOME 


ay 
Conpany 
NEW YORK 
FIRE * AUTOMOBILE * MARINE INSURANCE 
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Legal Answer 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 58) 


But why not use the long list of specif- 
ics and then add, “‘and other negotiable 
instruments?” What has been gained? 
Even though nothing has apparently 
been gained is there still a danger? 
Yes, because the courts consider a list 
of specifics followed by a general term 
as limited to the specifics and to those 
types of the general term which are of 
the same nature as those specifically 
listed. 17 C.J.S., Contracts, §313. To 
apply this, the term, “and other negoti- 
able instruments,” will be construed as 
if it read, “and other similar nego- 
tiable instruments,” and the term will 


not include a negotiable instrument 
which is dissimilar to those listed. 

But what if after the specifics and the 
general term, a provision is added to the 
effect that the general term shall be 
given its full force and meaning regard- 
less of the specific list? It is believed 
that with such a clause the particular 
list will not cut down the general term. 
On the other hand, in most cases the 
specifics have added nothing to the 
general term and may well be omitted. 

Too much detail has another peril in 
that so much attention may be paid to 
non-essentials, that some major matter 
will be omitted entirely. A given amount 
of time is far more efficiently spent on 
important matters than in loading the 
instrument with unnecessary verbiage. 


For Promptness 


FOR EIGHTY YEARS prompt- 
ness has marked the service 
to correspondent banks of 
The First of Chicago. Today 
our Bank and Bankers Divi- 
sion is handling a nation-wide 
business, and invites accounts 
upon a basis that so long has 
proved mutually satisfactory. 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Building with Chicago Since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


5. An instrument is construed most 
strongly against the bank drawing it. 
Thane v. Merchants’ & Farmers’ Bank 
(1928) 177 Ark. 66, 7 S.W. (2d) 758; 
Perron v. First Nat. Bank (1939) 289 
Mich. 629, 286 N.W. 859, 860 (collateral 
note). This rule is a challenge to a bank 
to be so clear in its forms that no one 
will dispute their meaning, rather than 
hoping that some ambiguous statement 
will be interpreted in its favor. Jsler 9, 
National Park Bank (1925) 239 N.Y. 
462, 147 N.E. 66, said with respect to a 
bank collection agreement that if the 
bank “desired to relieve itself from 
liability for the acts of its agent, whether 
negligent or not, it could very well have 
used words about which there would be 
no misunderstanding, and which would 
fully cover the case.” The court said 
that a provision exempting a bank from 
liability “should be so clearly stated 
that its customers may know in the 
exercise of ordinary intelligence the ex- 
tent of the exemption,” and refused to 
extend the clause beyond what it would 
“indicate to a fairly prudent business 
man.” (Italics for emphasis.) In draw- 
ing a bank form (a) ascertain clearly 
what the bank intends to say and (b) 
say it in unmistakable terms. 

6. To take the drawing of a bank 
legal form too lightly involves great risk. 
A hastily drawn form is hazardous. 
The preparation of a legal instrument 
makes demands (including those of im- 
agination) not less than those made 
upon an architect or an artist. The 
satisfaction in drawing an excellent 
form compares with that in planning a 
building or producing a work of art. 
Creativity in a legal document brings 
keen enjoyment. 

A legal document cannot be finished 
during the counting of 10; in many 
cases it must be written and rewritten. 
All the factors cannot be brought to 
mind on immediate demand. If time is 
available, it is desirable to make a 
tentative draft and keep the form in 
mind for several days. It is surprising 
what helpful suggestions will come while 
working on other matters. 

7. To continue to use bank legal 
forms year after year without reexamina- 
tion is hazardous. Not only may bank 
practices have changed but also new 
Federal and state legislation and regula- 
tions may make many forms obsolete. 

Immediately upon passage of such 
legislation as the 1942 amendments to 
the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief 
Act make the necessary changes in 
forms. 


(This discussion will be concluded in 
November BANKING.) 
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As a noteworthy instance, 700,000 different items of equip- 
ment and supplies in varying quantities crammed the convoys 
that carried American armies to conquest in North Africa— 
250,000 different items of ordnance; 100,000 different Engi- 
neer Corps articles; 68,000 different items of medical supplies 
and drugs; 10,000 different items for the Signal Corps; 390 
different articles of clothing. 


Countless hours of planning and figuring, as these statistics 

suggest, are essential in establishing the types and quantities 

of items needed . . . amassing them at the assigned embarka- 

Ma , 4) tion points . . . dividing them strategically among the ships, 
anufactuxing for — to minimize the danger of crippling loss of any one item. 


The manufacture of aircraft equipment for the 
Government sad the menufactere of Burroughs Allied superiority in the science of supply is increasingly 


figuring and accounting equipment for the obvious day by day. To the vital figure work involved, Burroughs 
Army, Navy, U. S. Government and the nation’s 


meny war activities, are the vital tacks assigned adding, calculating, accounting and statistical machines bring 
10 Burroughs in the Victory Program. a speed and an accuracy indispensable to the magnitude of 
the undertaking. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 


* 
BACK THE ATTACK! 


HORE Wak Bu rroughs 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES + NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE + BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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METHODS ona IDEAS 


ing World War I call to mind an 

experience of searching for the 
“needle in the haystack” which few 
bankers escaped. The search went on for 
years; finally, a good portion of the 
funds, estimated in the millions, went 
into state treasuries as unclaimed 
deposits. 

To discover whether this problem is 
now brewing among the countless thou- 
sands of savings and checking accounts 
being serviced by banks located near 
training bases and by camp bank facili- 
ties throughout the country, BANKING 
recently put the question to this group 
of banks: “ Will the World War I situa- 
tion occur again?” 

From most areas the reply was an 
emphatic “No.” Many, not so sure, 
said, “Well . . . at least not yet.” A 
few banks, however, admit that a num- 
ber of their accounts have all the ear- 
marks of growing stale. 

The answer to avoiding dormancy, 
according to a number of reports, is to 
advise the service man to open a joint 
account with the name of a relative or 
friend. If he complies, he is urged to 
notify the joint holder of his action 
and to keep the bank informed as to 
the latter’s address. 

When the service man prefers to have 
an account in his own name only, the 
bank trys to obtain and record the name 
and address of a next of kin who will 
be notified, if necessary. The service 
man’s identification number is obtained 
and recorded on the signature card in 
both cases so that, should the need 
arise, sufficient information may be 
traced through the War Department to 
notify the proper persons about the 
dormant account. 

In the case of small checking accounts, 
some banks will adopt the policy of 
allowing monthly service charges to can- 
cel out the balance. In at least one in- 
stance, the service charge (or the bal- 
ance before dormancy) will be restored 
when, as and if the account is reclaimed 
by the owner. Other banks have indi- 
cated that they will apply a canceling 
service charge to balances of less than 
$10; larger balances being held intact 
until after the war. 

Certain banks servicing large training 
centers, where personnel is shifted with 
some regularity within a matter of weeks 
or months, check ledgers several weeks 
after troops have been shipped, and 
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G ine W dormant accounts follow- 


JOHN J. McCANN 


those indicating dormancy receive a 
letter at the permanent address asking 
what disposition the bank should make 
of the account. Invariably, the account 
is either closed or transferred to a new 
camp bank when the letter is finally 
forwarded to the service man. 

Banks located at or near embarkation 
bases appear to have the least trouble 
with dormant accounts. The vast ma- 
jority of men close their accounts when 
their units prepare to move. 


Tae root of the trouble lies apparently 
in not treating all service accounts as 
temporary deposits. Most banks have 
segregated these accounts for special 
handling in both savings and checking 
departments. It becomes a simple mat- 
ter occasionally to check a small block 
of service accounts, whereas if they are 
buried in regular ledgers they have 
small chance of being pulled except by 
accident, or until the bank makes its 
regular checkup. In the latter instance, 
it is probable that the soldier by that 
time cannot be traced without consid- 
erable time and trouble. The ratio of 
dormants is therefore bound to increase. 

There are, however, a number of 
banks which are happy to carry on with 
their service to men overseas. These 
accounts, many opened before Pearl 
Harbor, are kept active through contact 
with service units over the world; cor- 
rect APO addresses being forwarded by 
the account holder. 


This portable building is the newest idea in 

banking facilities for the armed forces. It is 

the Brooklyn Navy Yard branch of the Man- 
ufacturers Trust Company, New York 


Other factors beside dormancy are 
now troubling the banks. One reports; 
“We have more trouble with overdrafts; 
when finally tracked down, we find the 
man already gone overseas. These items 
are eventually cleared, but it takes time 
for the final adjustment.” 

Another reports: “Our only difficulty 
to date is where officers and personnel 
have designated our branch as the allot- 
tee without communicating with this 
office, with the result that we are unable 
to obtain proper signature cards on 
these accounts.” 

One bank, experiencing the same 
trouble, states: “Allotment checks on 
names for which we have no account, or 
whose beneficiary cannot be traced, are 
converted into cashiers’ checks (inas- 
much as they are payable to the bank) 
in the name of the beneficiary and re- 
tained in the custody of our Audit 
Department, in the hope that sooner or 
later they willbe claimed.” 


Ax eastern bank reports that requests 
for unusual services from men trans- 
ferred to battlefronts and way-stations 
require not a little improvising and 
stretching of rules. As an example, the 
bank states that “many customers in 
South America want their duplicate de- 
posit slips sent to them air mail, to- 
gether with their statements, but want 
their canceled checks held in the bank’s 
files. Others draw checks in South 
America and then direct us not to pay 
them unless they are validated by 
letter.” 

If there is one thing evident in the 
replies received in this study, it is the 
spirit of cooperation, the wholehearted 
interest in accommodating the service 
man, regardless of whether his account 
is profitable, or his request for the 
special service out of order or unreason- 
able. Despite the last war’s experience, 
all banks say in one way or another: 
“‘Well — this is another war, and we’re 
all fighting it.” 


Grand Prizes 

A STATE-WIDE association of banks 
and an investment house won national 
recognition for their wartime advertis- 
ing by the inclusion in the 1943 edition 
of ‘‘The Blue Book,” annual volume of 
advertising success stories, published by 
the Bureau of Advertising, AmericaD 
Newspaper Publishers Association. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 64) 
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Two Practical Ways to Multiply 


Your Present Manpower 


Siraple wooden ledge 
saves steps... doubles cage 
capacity ...adds privacy 


TELLERS CAN HANDLE more customers at peak 
periods—with greater privacy—through the in- 
stallation of a simple ledge. 


This type ledge (shown at right) enables two 
tellers to function, without confusion or conflict, 
in the space originally allotted for one. And each 
teller has easy step-saving access to the money 
drawer, as well as his individual sorting tray and 
other equipment. 


Customers appreciate the extra privacy afforded 
by this extending ledge. All passbook entries and 
check inspections are made under cover of the 
ledge—people in line behind the front customer 
are unable to spot details of individual transactions. 


Properly designed and colored checks speed cashing... cut errors 


DIFFERENT COLORED CHECKS quickly dis- 
tinguish different corporate accounts. And the 
contrasting colors snap into sharp, fast-reading 
relief all pen or typewritten entries. Send 
for free Hammermill Safety Paper sample 
book. Shows all 7 colors and 3 surface designs 
of this easy-to-write-on, easy-to-read paper. 
Safety Paper Division, Hammermill Paper 
Company, Erie, Pa., Dept. B. 
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METHODS—Continued 


One of the most spectacular successes 
recorded among the 69 case histories in 
the new volume is that of the savings 
banks of New York State, whose 1942- 
_43 campaign, largely via newspapers, 
succeeded in reversing a dangerous 
trend of withdrawals, converting losses 
of deposits into gains, and in making a 
vital contribution to the national drive 
against wartime inflation. 

When the campaign, sponsored by 
105 of the 132 savings banks, was 
launched, withdrawals from the state’s 
savings banks had reached an ominous 
peak of 40,197 lost accounts in the single 


month of January 1942. The following 
month, with the avowed aim of counter- 
acting extravagant spending and of 
persuading people to buy War Bonds 
from income instead of wholly from 
savings, headlines like “Extra Buying 
Is Sabotage . . . Wartime is a time to 
save, not spend,” broke the savings 
bank story in 72 daily newspapers in 55 
cities, plus 82 weeklies in 79 towns. 

By June, the campaign’s fifth month, 
the tide of withdrawals had been turned. 
July showed a gain of 5,395 accounts— 
best July in seven years. August’s new 
accounts hit an 11-year highmark with 
a gain of 12,388 accounts. Gains con- 
tinued to mount thereafter. 


Production Lines are Battle Lines 


WAR-TIME BANKING SERVICE 


—adapted to the requirements 


of Correspondent Banks 


in serving a Nation at war 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


The Wall Street house of Merrny 
LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE won 
its spurs with a 1942 campaign that 
netted 27,160 new accounts in “the 
worst stock market year since 1914.” 
Total dollar volume increased 10 per 
cent in 1942, a year that saw New York 
Stock Exchange volume sag 26 per cent 
from the previous year’s level. 

Minneapolis’ FARMERS & MECHANICS 
SAVINGS BANK scored a performance 
comparable to that of the New York 
group of banks. In White Plains, New 
York, the County Trust Company 
did an outstanding job on special check. 
ing accounts and in putting across new 
service charges. 


Post-war Realty 


RICHARD LENIHAN, vice-president of 
the SoutH SHORE NATIONAL Bank, 
Chicago, recently called together for 
luncheon all the real estate men of his 
district. Giving a short talk on the 
bright future of the district, its prospects 
for post-war growth and development, 
he suggested that his bank would be 
willing to act as a clearinghouse for all 
real estate property for sale or rent. The 
bank would become a central place for 
persons seeking business properties, real 
estate investment, as well as homes. 

The listings, he suggested, would be 
made and kept up to date by the bank 
with the cooperation of the agents, 
checking the list every two weeks. 
Advertising of the district has been and 
will continue to be carried on by the 
bank. 

The idea was highly praised by the 
realtors, and arrangements are under 
way to launch the program. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 66) 


The Fort Jackson branch of the South Car- 

olina National Bank, Charleston. Look 

closely; you'll see the 2 x 4’s on counters and 
cigar box cash holders 
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CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 


NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO 


COMMERCIAL BANKING 


CORPORATE AND PERSONAL 
TRUST SERVICES 


FOREIGN BANKING FACILITIES 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
AND MUNICIPAL SECURITIES 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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METHODS—Continued 


Tax Help 


NEw tax forms and new tax terms 
sent a good many taxpayers into a 
quandary before September 15.Onebank 
we know of came to the rescue of local 
pay-as-you-goers. The East NEw York 
SAVINGS Bank of Brooklyn had a num- 
ber of its men pre-trained in interpreting 
the new forms, offered their services 
several nights a week at the school 
bank building, free of charge. 

A number of other banks over the 
country capitalized on this opportunity 
for service in a similar way. 


$675,000,000 sock at 
Axis—Andrew Mills, 
Jr., right, hands bond 
pledge for ad in “All 
Star” souvenir pro- 
gram to Robert P. Lee, 
Baseball League pub- 
licity director, as 
agency man George 
Huhn displays copy. 
Pledge was made by 
New York State Sav- 
ings Banks Association 


Wien you think of California, do you think of sunshine and movies 
... of oranges and artichokes? Then you should know that the sun- 
shine—so valuable to the motion picture producer and the orange 
grower—is just as valuable today to the producers of ships and planes 
and tanks. 


California’s healthful temperate climate speeds the production of 
these vital implements of war. For this state, which during the past 
ten years has become a major industrial area of the Nation, is today 
one of the world’s great arsenals of Democracy. 


Tomorrow, when the war is won, it will be one of the great industrial 
producers for peace . . . with the same wealth drawn from its mines, 
fields, forests and orchards, p/us the production of its new mills and 
factories. 


In war and in peace this bank serves all of California through branches 
in more than 300 cities and towns. In war and in peace this bank has 
a unique capacity to serve or represent any banker or businessman 
having an interest in this vital Pacific market of more than 7,500,000 


people. 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


MEMBER, . . FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM—FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Complete Banking Facilities - Commercial - Savings - Trust - Safe Deposit 
Main offices in two reserve cities of California .. . San Francisco - Los Angeles 


Blue and Gold BANK of AMERICA TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
are available through authorized banks and agencies 


everywhere. Carry them when you travel. 


Withholding Tax Note 


THE HUNTINGTON NATIONAL BANK 
of Columbus, Ohio, recently addressed 
the following letter to local employers; 
it contains a suggestion that was “‘ac- 
cepted in a big way.” 

“Many employers withholding in- 
come taxes have indicated they would 
prefer to make payment of these funds 
by mail. We agree, and the enclosed 
‘Withholding-Tax-Payment-by-Mail en- 
velope’ has been prepared as an aid in 
saving tires, gasoline and time. 

“Your use of the envelope will also 
expedite handling here. We have elected 
to typewrite each official receipt, and 
by return mail we will forward the 
receipt and a new mailing envelope. 

“Checks should be made payable to 
the Hungtington National Bank ‘With- 
held Taxes.’”’ 


Private Lines 


WHEN the LINcQLN NATIONAL BANK 
of Newark, New Jersey, decided to 
centralize bookkeeping at its main of- 
fice, communication between branch 
tellers and bookkeepers presented a 
knotty problem. Several minutes were 
required to transmit information, and 
frequently congestion delayed transac- 
tions beyond a reasonable time limit. 
This problem was solved with the in- 
stallation of a private line system. 

Fundamentally, the system consists 
of four items of equipment: loud speak- 
ers, signal lamps, one or more private 
lines, and, generally, small switching 
devices. 

A typical installation and its opera- 
tion would be somewhat as follows: At 
each of the originating telephones (tell- 
ers’ and officers’) a small lamp is in- 
stalled to indicate when the line is in use. 
In the bookkeeping department, there 
are placed small loud speakers (usually 
two) and a sufficient number of tele- 
phones conveniently located for the use 
of the staff. 
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The teller or officer calling the book- 
keeping department simply removes the 
telephone at his location from the 
switchhook and asks for the proper 
bookkeeper, usually designated by a 
number. The bookkeeper merely picks 
up the nearest telephone and answers 
the call; this operation automatically 
disconnects the speakers, and the con- 
versation from that point is absolutely 
private. 

The number of private lines required 
depends on the volume of calls. Any 
number of phones may be connected to 


California Bank man- 
ager L. J. Kleinpeter, 
left, accepts a $100,000 
check for War Bonds 
from Rufus B. von 
KleinSmid, president 
University of Southern 
California, as tribute to 
4,250 former students 
now in armed forces, 
while Ensign Dorothy 
M. Stockman looks on 


Bond Pledge 


THE NATIONAL BANK of Evans- 
ville, Indiana, designed an attractive 
purchase check for the Third War Loan 
drive. The form, simulating a regular 
bank check, carried the bank’s familiar 
signature, with the order payable to the 
Third War Loan. The bond buyer sim- 
ply filled in the date, amount of pur- 
chase and his signature. One half of the 
double perforated check carried a mes- 
sage to depositors, which in effect ap- 
pealed for an “ Investment in Invasion,” 
with the canceled check as evidence of 
the buyer’s part in “ Backing the Attack.” 
The idea, we hear, was very successful. 


“To such a task we can dedicate our 


a single line. If two lines or more are lives and our fortunes, everything 


connected to the bookkeeping depart- 
ment, it is necessary to mount small 
lamps on the wall to indicate which is 
the proper line to answer. Also, each 
telephone must be connected with a 
switching device to permit alternate 
connection to the proper lines. 

Many banks have found this service 
very effective in providing more rapid 
communication between centralized treasured.” 
bookkeeping departments and branches. Woodrow Wilson 
The advantages may be briefly sum- ei: Sit — 1917 
marized as follows: 

1. A faster service is provided to those 
customers whose accounts must be 
checked—eliminate the use of the bank’s 
regular telephone system. A request for 
the balance of an account can be ob- 
tained in about 20 seconds. 

2. The teller’s conversation with the 
bookkeeper is as private as any ordinary 
telephone conversation. 

3. The service saves time for book- 
keepers since each has access to a num- 
ber of phones and no one person need 
be assigned to answering all inquiries. 

4. The service is engineered and 
installed to meet the particular require- 
ments of the individual bank and should 
these requirements change, the service 
can be readily modified or expanded. 

5. Some banks originally objected to 
the transmittal of this information 
orally but now find it practical. 
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that we are and everything that we 
have, with the pride of those who 
know that the day has come when 
America is privileged to spend her 
blood and her might for the prin- 
ciples that gave her birth and hap- 


piness and the peace which she has 
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North of the Border 


vanced in Canada as those for the 
reestablishment in civilian life of 
personnel of the armed forces. Many are 
already in operation for servicemen who 
are discharged from time to time for 
various reasons. In general, planning 
has been designed to ensure, as far as 
possible, that both men and women are 
at least no worse off for having served 
their country in the fighting services. 
Employers of men who quit their 
jobs to enlist are required by law to 


F= post-war plans are as well ad- 


reinstate them under conditions not less 
favorable than those which would have 
applied if they had not joined up. In the 
case of persons entering trades covered 
by the Unemployment Insurance Act 
credit will be given, after a qualifying 
period of fifteen weeks, for time spent 
on active service after July 1, 1941, the 
date on which the Act became effective. 
Those temporarily incapacitated, or 
who are capable of employment but 
unable to secure work, will be eligible 
for benefits similar to unemployment 
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TO THOSE WHO HAVE eg 
AND TO THOSE WHO REMAIN 


gee the American National Bank and Trust Company of 
Chicago have gone forth many brave young men to the nine 
main theatres of war in which our troops are engaged. 


Those who remain, and the young women and others who 
have taken the places of the men now on the front line, would 
not want to compare their modest contribution to the war effort 


to that made by 


ose who endure the brunt of war’s dangers and 


— However, it is some comfort to know that our bank, 
ike others, is making a definite contribution to victory. 


The banks of the nation are doing a most necessary work in 
wear the sale of war bonds, in purchasing government 
onds for their own account, in making loans to vital war indus- 
tries, in handling ration coupons and large industrial payrolls and 


in man 


other ways. Those men and women who are doing this 
needed work can therefore feel they are = 
to back their associates—and all others—w 4 


in some measure 
ave gone to war. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 


LA SALLE STREET 
Member Federal Deposit 


AT WASHINGTON 


Insurance Corporation 


insurance allowances for a period not 
exceeding their length of service, or at 
the most 12 months. 


Firwers and others engaged in an 
enterprise on their own account who 
must await returns from their land or 
business, may receive allowances during 
the intervening period. Vocational train- 
ing will be available for persons having 
no trade or who require refresher courses 
to restore their former skill. Education 
interrupted by enlistment may be com- 
pleted at public expense. Maintenance 
benefits during all such training may be 
paid on certain conditions. After six 
months’ service, personnel upon dis- 
charge are eligible for a clothing allow- 
ance, a rehabilitation grant of 30 days’ 
pay and dependents’ allowance, and 
transportation with traveling expenses 
to the point of enlistment or to their 
bona fide residence. 

Free medical treatment with family 
allowances is available for those return- 
ing with wounds or disabilities. For per- 
sonnel permanently incapacitated pen- 
sions for life are provided with free 
medical treatment or hospitalization as 
required. 


Tae Veterans Land Act, which is not 
yet operative, will enable farmers to 
purchase holdings by putting up only 
10 per cent of the cost in cash. The bal- 
ance may be borrowed from the Govern- 
ment at 3% per cent interest with a 
maximum loan of $3,600 for the pur- 
chase of land and $1,200 for the pur- 
chase of chattels. 

Canadian chartered banks have al- 
ready given tangible evidence of their 
desire to cooperate closely with the 
Government’s plan of post-war rees- 
tablishment. Many have undertaken 
to make pension fund payments on be- 
half of their employees on active service 
while one large institution has, in addi- 
tion, supplemented service pay with 
moderate allowances. Group insurance 
premiums have also been met annually 
by several banks. Female help to re- 
place the thousands of young bankers 
now in the armed forces has generally 
been engaged on a temporary basis to 
ensure that jobs will be readily available 
upon the cessation of hostilities. 

A CANADIAN CORRESPONDENT 
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turkeys or tobacco... 


Almost any inventory 
is an A-1 Loan Source 


Huge wartime production schedules are demanding all the extra working capital that business 
can spare. Working capital tied up in inventory can bring about a ‘‘bottleneck”’ that your 
bank can end for your customers... through inventory loans backed by Lawrence System 
Warehouse receipts. Tools or tanks, turkeys or tobacco — almost any readily marketable 
inventory is sound collateral; and the raw material or finished product remains on the bor- 
rower’s premises while normal marketing continues. With inventory loans your bank performs 
a real service by freeing capital for other constructive purposes. Be sure you have all the 
facts on Lawrence System field warehousing by contacting the office nearest your bank. 


LAWRENCE SYSTEM watchousing 


FOR BANK LOANS AGAINST INVENTORY 


New York: 72 Wall St + Chicago: 1 No. LaSalle St + San Francisco: 37 Drumm St + Los Angeles: W.P. Story Bldg. 
Buffalo + Boston + Philadelphia « Kansas City + St. Louis >» New Orleans + Charlotte, N.C. + Jacksonville, Fla. 
Minneapolis + Dallas + Houston + Denver + Fresno + Portland, Oregon + Seattle - Spokane + Honolulu 
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NEEDED: 50,000 TRAILERS 


This recommendation for commercial Trailer production is not, in any sense, a 
suggestion for “business as usual.” For one thing, every Trailer factory is crowded, 
much of the time, with military work. For another, taxes would drain off all, or virtually 
all, of the profits from extra production. There's clearly no profit motive. 


Not “business as usual”, but “LET’S WIN THE WAR QUICKLY” prompts this message. 


The War Production Board should authorize a 
program for the building of 50,000 Truck-Trail- 
ers in 1944. The war effort and related civilian 
effort could well use more than that number, but 
it will serve as a minimum. 


How is that figure arrived at? By experience! In 
1941, approximately 42,000 Trailers were built for 
commercial needs. 


Commercial Trailer manufacturing was stopped 
early in 1942, when a small stockpile of approximately 
8,000 vehicles was on hand. Of course, some Trailers 
previously were sold to the so-called non-essential 
businesses but, after Pearl Harbor, this usage was more 
than offset by the greater use of Trailers in war work. 


Consequently, fully as many new Trailers were 
needed in 1942 as in 1941... that is, 42,000. And in 
1943, with war production substantially greater, the 
needs can’t be any less . . so there’s another 42,000. 
It’s estimated that motor transport will have to haul 
15 per cent more in 1944 than this year . . but to be 
conservative, put the 1944 requirement at 42,000, too. 


So, for the three years . . °42, °43 and ’44.. 
there is a clear need for 126,000 new Trailers. 


But against this figure, what have we? We have that 
original stockpile of 8,000 (now dwindled to 1,300), 
plus a handful built on special emergency orders. 


That’s a deficit of nearly 120,000 Trailers 
under which American industry . . and the war 
effort . . have been struggling. 


In the past eighteen months, most Trailer builders 
have had idle periods in their government manufac- 
turing program, due to changes of design and other 
causes. During these slack periods, the industry could 
have produced most of the normal requirements, if 
there had been a forward-looking plan. 


The rubber shortage was, of course, the original 
reason for the restriction of use of motor vehicles. How 
much better it would have been . . for the war effort 
and the nation at large . . if the curtailment had been 
confiaed to non-essential vehicles. 


Is a complex program for 1944 necessary? No! 
There need be no quotas, allotments, schedules. No 
one man or group in the Trailer industry or in Wash- 
ington has the wisdom to say what sizes and types of 
Trailers will be needed . . or where or when. 


What, then, is a sound, practical course? 


Give the responsibility to the entire Trailer 
industry .. to the established manufacturers who 
are sensitive to the pulse of the business and to 
the markets they have served in the past. 


They can produce approximately 50,000 Trailers 
without jeopardizing their vital war work in the least 
. . provided they are permitted to fit the civilian pro- 
duction into the inevitable gaps in the military pro- 
duction. They can estimate better than anyone else— 
from past experience—the types and sizes of Trailers 
their customers will require. Their experience and 
their stake in the success of the program would be the 
guarantee of their sound, aggressive cooperation. 


Under this program, would any Trailers go to non- 
essential use? No! First, the manufacturers owe it to 
themselves and their country to hew to the line .. and 
second, rationing would serve as a control. 


The solution sums up to this... 


Unfreeze the “freeze” on commercial Trailer 
production. Give the Trailer industry its head to 
do the critical job which it knows best how to do. 
Set up the program immediately, because it will 
take up to six months to complete the first units. 


And, above all .. make the plan big enough to 
prevent a transportation catastrophe. 


HOW ESSENTIAL ARE TRAILERS? 


There is abundant evidence that Trail- 
ers are completely indispensable to the 
war effort . . that sub-contracting, the heart 
of mass production, must have them. . 
that our food distribution would break 
down utterly without them . . that even 
the railroads and other transport agencies 
could not maintain their excellent services 
without them. Recall the embargoes and 
delays in rail shipments in World War I, 
when there was no motor transport. 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 
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There is endless statistical evidence of 
Trailers’ essentiality, but let the case rest 
on the statements of two men who surely 
know. 

President Roosevelt said: “Production 
and transportation of the machinery of 
defense must not be interrupted.” 

And Donald M. Nelson said that 
“Trailers provide the most economical 
form of commercial highway transporta- 


tion, both frdm the standpoint of cost 
and metals consumed.”’ 

Here’s a reasonable comparison: Truck- 
Trailers, the mechanical successors to 
horse-drawn wagons, are serving in this 
war just as horses and wagons served dur- 
ing the Civil War. How ridiculous it 
would have been if Abraham Lincoln had 
“frozen” the making of wagons, and re- 
= that all loads be carried on horse- 
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Your Reading 


We the People 
THE Home Front. By David Hinshaw. Putnam. $3. 


Kansas Quaker, adviser to three presidents, keen observer 
of public affairs for 30 busy years, Private Citizen Hinshaw 
here sets down his report on domestic happenings since we 
went to war. He points out our mistakes and successes (in- 
cluding those of our leaders), finding that the people’s war 
record is “far better” than the Administration’s, although 
by and large public officials and the people have grown 
steadily in “patriotic purpose and stature.” 

Through chapters on national unity and disunity, Con- 
gress, the Administration, the newspapers, industry, labor, 
agriculture, politics and reform—all with relation to the war 
job—Mr. Hinshaw advances to the conclusion that the task 
confronting the leaders of tomorrow’s world “will be to 
create an economic system which will give the industrious, 
the energetic, aspiring men and women an opportunity to 
benefit from their superior talents and efforts, and at the 
same time look after the poor in spirit, in purpose, in ambi- 
tion, body and mind.” So far, he says, the reformers “have 
devoted most of their attention and the other fellows’ money 
to those who are poor in worldly goods.” 

Mr. Hinshaw’s appraisal of our wartime domestic scene 
has a grassroots wisdom that will appeal to home fronters 
who, quietly and conscientiously, are making their contribu- 
tions to the common cause. 


Negotiable Instruments 


REISSUED NOTES ON BILLS AND Notes. By Zechariah 
Chafee, Jr. $3. 


Tus is a collection of studies, made over a period of a 
quarter century, on difficult problems in the law of negoti- 
able instruments. The author is Langdell Professor of Law 
at Harvard University. 

Subject matter includes: rights in overdue paper, accelera- 
tion provisions in time paper, bills and notes, reacquisition 
of a negotiable instrument by a prior party, check swindlers’ 
trucks, negotiability of corporate bonds, negotiability of a 
draft on.a savings bank, fictitious payees, agency, good 
faith, notice and overdue paper, priorities in collateral, 
payment after transfer, checks, surety on non-negotiable 
note, and numerous other points. 


Other Books 


TAXING TO PREVENT INFLATION. By Carl Shoup, Milton 
Freidman and Ruth Mack. Columbia University Press. 
$2.75. Largely a technical study of techniques for estimating 
revenue requirements. 


FLUCTUATIONS IN INCOME AND EMPLOYMENT. $3. By 
Thomas Wilson. Pitman Publishing Corporation. Published 
in England, this book makes special reference to American 
experience and post-war prospects. 


You Anp Your Pustic. By Verne Burnett. Harper. $2.50. 
The vice-president in charge of public relations for General 
Foods offers a guide book for those interested in his field. 


October 1943 . 


OUR 45th 


“The fact that trust business is 
cumulative seems to be borne 
out by our most recent experi- 
ence. In 1942 we qualified on 
estates totaling nearly 5 times 
the 1941 total. Our depart- 
ment is making real 
progress.” 


Much has been said, and writ- 
ten, on the subject of develop- 
ing new Trust business. While 
making no claims to infallibility, 
we are thankful that so many 
Purse customers are “saying it 
with actual results.”’ 


Inquiries are invited from Bank- 
ers who will CONSIDER 
cultivating profitable 
future business 


PURSE 


Headquarters for Trust Advertising 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


© 
BUY WAR BONDS —___. 
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The Widow-Maker 


ET Pfc Vic Lorr of the Merchants 

L National Bank of Mobile, Ala- 

bama, give you a worm’s eye 

view of the infiltration course, otherwise 
known as the “ widow-maker.” 

Says he: “‘That’s the place where you 
root hawg or die. As you go down into 
the trench, it’s nice to see the chaplain 
there—arguing with the division in- 
surance officer about who’ll say the last 
word. 

“When the whistle sounds and we 
shove off, I just stick my nose to the 
ground and start plowing a straight 
furrow. Last night I felt like a Walt 
Disney character. I was squirming like 
all get-out in the complete darkness, 
when suddenly my head and shoulders 
went over a bump, down into a mud- 
and-water hole; my legs went over the 
hump into the pit; my head suddenly 
appeared breaking water on the other 
side, then my legs pulled up on an even 
keel again—like Pluto on the spoor of a 
mole. I thought it was funny until I 
tried to breathe and found I was chuck 
full of creole gumbo, which is dirt 
cheap on that course. 

“Going under the barbed wire at 
night is like a fakir on a nail bed. Only 
he knows he’s going to be stuck, and 
you think you’re not. It’s not at all 
pleasant to lie there trying to unhook 
yourself and watch tracer bullets zip 
over your head and make patterns in 
the sky. About the time you get loose, 
some bum ahead uses his helmet for 
leverage, and that ole debil barb grabs 
you by the seat of the pants again. 
It’s like purling one and dropping 
two. 

“As you get further toward home 
base, some brave soul always yells 
‘Let’s rush ’em’—meaning the spitting 
machine gun nests. We cackle like it’s 
the funniest thing we ever heard—and 
root deeper! 

“By the time we’ve reached the end 
of our rope—and the course—having in 
the meantime dodged mud from prac- 
tice mines planted at intervals along 
the fairway, we flop around in our 
bones and let the clean-up detail worry 


about stray epidermis we’ve left on the - 


playing field. 

“Then we straighten up and saunter 
nonchalantly past the platoon waiting 
to go through. ‘ How is it?’ ‘Is it tough 
tonight?’ ‘It’s a cinch!’ we say, and 
then go somewhere and keel over.” 
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Heard Along Main 


Fifty Combat Flights 


A BANK bookkeeper is back from the 
wars after flying 50 combat sorties on 
the North African front. 

He’s Lieutenant Epwarp T. WATERS, 
formerly of The Detroit Bank, and he’s 
been home on leave, awaiting assign- 
ment as an instructor at an air base in 
this country. 

The bank’s publication, The Teller, 
tells the story of Eppre WATERs in an 
illustrated feature story on his career as 
a banker and a much-decorated flier. 
Here are excerpts from it: 

“From the most polite bank clerk and 
best messenger that The Detroit Bank 
ever had to a fierce and distinguished 
fighter pilot of a Lightning P-38 is a con- 
siderable jump for any young man. 
Diminutive five-feet-four-inch, 120- 
pound First Lieutenant Edward T. 
Waters made it with ease. He is pres- 
ently home from North Africa and the 
Mediterranean battlefront, after suc- 
cessfully completing 50 combat missions 
in the toughest game in the world. He 
wound up seven months of fierce air 
fighting in North Africa and the Medi- 
terranean theater of war by partic- 
ipating in the gigantic invasion of 
Sicily. 

“His 50th mission was a lengthy 
1,200-mile bombing trip over enemy 
territory. He was then relieved of com- 
bat flying, as is the custom, and granted 
a 30-day leave. He completed the jump 
back home from North Africa in a true 
modern thunder-bolt style, reaching his 
home in Highland Park in somewhat 
less than three days after leaving the 
North African war front. It seems al- 
most incredible that this boy could 
have participated in the Sicilian cam- 
paign a few days back and now be 
home and enjoying a well-earned rest 
with his parents such a short time later. 

“For gallantry in action, Eddie was 
awarded the Distinguished Flying 


Street 


Cross, the Air Medal, 14 Oak Leaf 
Clusters, and was promoted to First 
Lieutenant before leaving Africa. He 
has been recommended for a captaincy. 
. . . Oncompleting his leave, he will be 
assigned to some air base in the United 
States as an instructor.” 


BR 
War in the North 


Waar DOES A soldier think about way 
up in the frozen Aleutians? Sergeant 
Art Gaw, of the 344th Fighter Squad- 
ron, gives his impressions to fellow 
workers back on the job at the American 
National Bank and Trust Company, 
Chicago: 

“To walk through the cemetery and 
see the white crosses row on row helps a 
man forget personal gripes and remem- 
ber that the fight is not yet finished. 
Passing a dead Jap here and there, in 
the past, as he lay in his hole, was a 
very definite reminder that the war is 
not over. However, it is gratifying to 
know and relate that the enemy has 
been definitely defeated here. 

“My swampy home has a beautiful 
mountain scene near by. Trout fishing, 
practically in our front yard, keeps some 
of the men occupied when off duty. 
Volley ball is another good pastime. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 74) 


When Dr. I. Q.—the “Men- 
tal Banker” of radio fame, 
extreme left—appeared in 
the lobby of the Wachovia 
Bank and Trust Company, 
Raleigh, Wachovia’s staff 
knew all the answers, in- 
‘cluding this one: “Take 
1,040, double it, add 20— 
how much do you have?” 
Who said 3,000? 
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to Check Loss of Personnel 
“Honesty Engineering! 


Wa EN trusted em- 
ployees help themselves to your 
money or merchandise, fidelity insur- 
ance will repay your financial loss. 
But it cannot make good your loss of 
trained, hard-to-replace manpower, 
or offset the blow to morale in your 
office or plant. 


Now, through its Personnel-Protec- 
tion Plan, the U. S. F. & G. is ready 
to help you stop employee dishonesty 
before it starts! 


A western packing company, for 
example, was having so many losses 
due to employee dishonesty that it 


faced the loss of fidelity insurance 
protection. But when it adopted the 
U. S. F. & G. Personnel-Protection 
Plan, dishonesty losses dropped more 
than 80%. 


This new plan of “Honesty Engi- 
neering” helps reduce employee dis- 
honesty in much the same way that 
safety engineering and fire prevention 
work have reduced accidents and cut 
fire losses for American business. 


Based on long experience in the 
bonding field, the U. S. F. & G. 
Personnel-Protection Plan not only 
insures you against loss through em- 


99 


ployee dishonesty but: (1) discloses 
undesirable personnel and prevents 
waste in training; (2) through tested 
methods helps keep good employees 
from going wrong; (3) helps employ- 
ers eliminate leaks and pitfalls and 
acts of carelessness which often lead 
to employee dishonesty. 


Your U.S. F. & G. agent will be glad 

to give you more information about 

how the Personnel-Protection Plan 

helps you keep your employees by 

keeping them honest. Consult him. 
+ + + 


Branch Offices in 43 Cities— Agents Everywhere 


US.F. &G. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 


affiliate: 


FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 


Consult your insurance agent or broker 


October 1943 


HOME OFFICES: BALTIMORE, MD. 


as you would your doctor or lawyer 
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MAIN STREET—Continued 


| We usually play against the piléts and 
| have to concentrate on team work to 

_ | beat them. No movies are available, 

| but other occupations are easy to find. 
ey Acquiring and trading Jap equipment 
| as souvenirs is quite interesting. For | 
the most part, these Japs have little of | 


Burroughs Goce-Geoe Carbon Paper is fur- 
nished in sizes, colors. weights, finishes 
and grades to meet all usual commercial 
needs, from “one time’’ carbons to highest 

uality carbons for multiple impressions. 
For best results, standardize on Burroughs. 
Save money, too, through Burroughs Dis- 
count Purchase Plans. For full details. 
call your local Burroughs office or write 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company. 

Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs 


SUPPLIES FOR BUSINESS MACHINES 


KK 


NASHVILLE 


A KEY CITY IN THE 
CENTRAL SOUTH 


Bankers 
and Industrialists 


Will find their relations with 
this bank helpful in the effi- 
cient handling of their bank- 
ing business in this inner 
defense area. We invite an 
opportunity to serve you. 


A Key Bank in the Central 
South with resources over 
135 Million Dollars 


“AMERICAN 
NATIONAL 


value. 


“One of my ambitions is to beable | 


to return to the States, when the Gov- 


| ernment terminates my foreign service | 


for a while, and visit the bank.” 


a | The Life of Riley 


| 
: Parare CARLTON JONES of the State- | 
| Planters Bank and Trust Company, 
| Richmond, Virginia, now stationed at | 


Camp Howze, Texas, says he just loves 
life 4 la G.I. He writes: “You do not 
know what you’re missing by staying 
out of this great, colossal, colorful U. S. 
| Army. It’s a life of Riley. You arise at 
| 5:10 for reveille (if you can) with one 
shoe on. Fall out at 7 o’clock, not pass 
out, for field duty. Field duty consists of 
| going to classes to learn about the 
| human body, drilling (hut-2-3-4). Lots 
of fun marching—2 to 15 miles (de- 
pending upon how the lieutenant feels), 
| pitching tents,—as Short would say, 
‘What, no tent?’ That about ends our 
duties, except for details.” 


| 
| Goodwill Banker 


| Anprés RIVERA, JR., assistant cash- 
ier of the National Bank of Commerce, 
| San Antonio, Texas, has been appointed 
| by Governor Coke Stevenson on a six- 
/man goodwill commission to promote 
relations between Texas and Mexico. 


Mr. RIVERA is widely known on both 
sides of the Rio Grande through fre- 
quent trips to the capital and other 
points in Mexico, for his long ex- 
| perience in matters of handling foreign 
business and properties affected by for- 


EARLY eighty years of 
experience stands behind 


the fire insurance protec- 
tion provided our policy- 
holders. Industry has long 
relied upon these two com- 
panies for financial safeguards 
against fire and other property 
destroying hazards. 


MILLERS NATIONAL 
Insurance ONT 
ILLINOIS FIRE 
Tnsi ce Ce Y 


an 


“WE ARE CURIOUS” 


isa questionnaire placed 
in Roosevelt rooms. Re- 
sponses enable us to im- 
prove our service. 


is the answer we 
get most often 


ROOMS WITH BATH FROM $4.50 


25% Reduction on Room 
Rates to Members of the 
Armed Forces. 


HOTEL ROOSEVELT 


MADISON AVE. AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 
A HILTON HOTEL 
ROBERT P. WILLIFORD, General Meneger 
Direct Entrance from Grand Central Terminal 
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Three New State Association Presidents 


District or Cotumpra—A. S. Vermont—C. E. Brigham, Norta Carotina—Philip 
Offutt, Washington Burlington Woollcott, Asheville 


eign funds control. He has been in- 
strumental for many years in promoting Now Available 
good relations between the United 


States and Mexico through his contacts : SEPTEMBER 1943 EDITION 
with leading Mexican bankers. Recently Under the Old Republic Plan 


he served on the Planning Committee 
of San Antonio, sponsored by the office 
of Nelson Rockefeller, Coordinator of | gives economical protection 
Inter-American Affairs. This commit- 

tee presented a six-months program of to both lender and borrower. 
educational and information activities 

through business and civic organiza- 

tions in the interest of better relations 

among Pan American countries. 


Gwitym A. Price has resigned the 
presidency of Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust 
Company to become a vice-president of BANK DIRECTORY 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- C 2 D T 4 OF THE WORLD 


ing Company, in charge of settlements 
of war contracts for that company. 


Mr. Price, who has been chairman Provides 
of the Public Relations Council of the ees LATEST BANKING DATA 
American Bankers Association, was C 0 M iu A N Y LIFE INSURANCE SECTION 


made president of Peoples-Pittsburgh 
in January 1940 after three years as * ot 
vice-president in charge of trusts. 
of World War I. En- The largest independent L POLK & CO 
listing as a private, he became a captain 
ina heavy tank battalion. company exclusively insuring PUBLISHERS 
the lives of borrowers ESTABLISHED 1870 
309 W. Jackson Chicago 431 Howard St., Detroit 31, Michigan 


insurance on personal loans 


Harry A. Bryant, 60, president of 
the Parsons Commercial Bank at Par- 
sons, Kansas, died of a heart attack 


while attending the annual meeting of | BANKERS READ THIS! 
the American Bankers Association in . 


New York. The new BANKAD Newspaper Advertising 
Mr. Bryant, a former president of tal Campaign, the only service illustrated 
the State Bank Division, had been nu 100% by human interest photographs is 
active in Association affairs for many 
= type set-ups in mat form; specially posed 
years. He was a past president of the 3 O photographs in every ad; LIFE-like national advertising 
Kansas Bankers Association and the like ever 
r able in syndicated form. It is a high class, professional job. Write 
Kansas State Chamber of Commerce, ; for FREE proofbook and details. See it for yourself. 
and at the time of his death held a ee 
i i EYE-CATCHERS, INC. 
membership on the A.B.A. Committee TOE 38 St New York, 16 MALL THIS Now! 
on the American System of Banking. E Please send us FREE samples of your new BANKADS. This 
Mr. Bryant had been with the Par- || F 
sons bank since 1904. - 
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GEORGE BUFFINGTON, until recently 
an assistant to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, has been elected a vice-pres- 
ident of The National City Bank of 


INSIST ON 


larsons 
faper 


FOR YOUR 


Forms 
Records 
Stationery 

e 
Superior Quality 
MADE FROM COTTON FIBERS 
e 


Ask your Printer for Samples 


of these fine grade Papers 


PARSONS PAPER CO. 


HOLYOKE - MASSACHUSETTS 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


A dividend of 50¢ per share or two per 
cent (2%) on par value of the shares 
of The Texas Company has been de- 
clared this day, payable on October 1, 
1943, to stockholders of record as shown 
by the books of the company at the close 
of business on September 3, 1943. The 
stock transfer books will remain open. 
L. H. LINDEMAN 
August 18, 1943 Treasurer 
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164th Consecutive Dividend paid 
by The Texas Company and its 
predecessor. 


Cleveland. In Washington Mr. BurFinc- 
TON directed the activities of the Vic- 
tory Fund Committees throughout the 
country. His former connections in- 
clude: Central Trust Company of II- 
linois, Chicago; Hayden, Miller & Com- 
pany, Cleveland; Eastman, Dillon & 
Company, Chicago; and Winthrop, 
Mitchell & Company, Chicago. 


Mrs. HELEN KOLCZINSKI FAMIGHETTI, 
financial secretary, Franklin Square Na- 
tional Bank, Franklin Square, Long 
Island, New York, won this year’s Jean 
Arnot Reid Award given by the As- 
sociation of Bank Women to an honor 
graduate of the American Institute of 
Banking, who is best fitted through the 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


ESTABLISHED 1817 


126 years experience of all phases 
of development in Australasia enable 
this Bank to offer the most 
comprehensive service to traders, 
investors and travellers 


Head Office: Sydney 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


General Manager : 
SIR ALFRED C. DAVIDSON, K.B.B. 


London Offices: 
29, Threadneedle Street, E.C. 3. 
47, Berkeley Square, W. 1. 


Agency arrangements with Banks 
throughout the World 


(Incorporated in New South Wales with 
Limited Liability.) 


HELP for your DIRECTORS 


The director’s task is not an easy one. Help 
your directors to help you by supplying them 
with a regular source of reliable information 
through personal subscriptions to the A.B.A. 
official magazine — BANKING. Special rates 
on request. 


BANKING, 22 E. 40th St., New York 16, N. Y. 


Deo You Have a REAL ESTATE 
PROBLEM in the MIAMI AREA? 
We're equipped to render a complete realty service 
For reference write your correspondent bank; write 
us regarding your problem. 


OSCAR E. DOOLY, JR., Realtors 
Ingraham Building Miami, Florida 


integrity of her character and efficiency 
of her work to represent women in 
banking. 


Have You Heard? 


Key Foster, Birmingham, Alabama, 
business and civic leader, has been 
elected vice-president and trust officer 
of the First National Bank of Mont- 
gomery. Mr. Foster recently was se- 
lected as chairman of the Alabama State 
War Chest. 

FRED L. WAGNER has resigned the 
cashiership of the Manuet (New York) 
National Bank after seven years of 
service and accepted the position of 
secretary and treasurer of the Ramapo 
Trust Company, Spring Valley, New 
York. 

Jesse F. Strenc has been elected 
president of the Morris Plan Industrial 
Bank of Louisville to succeed the late 
A. H. Bowman. Mr. STRENG was for- 
merly executive vice-president of his 
bank. 

ARNULF UELAND, president, Midland 
National Bank and Trust Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn., was elected pres- 
ident of Robert Morris Associates at the 
annual meeting of this group in Phila- 
delphia. CARLISLE R. Davis, vice-pres- 
ident, State-Planters Bank and Trust 
Company, Richmond, was elected first 
vice-president, and KENNETH K. Du 
VALL, vice-president, City National 
Bank & Trust Company, Chicago, was 
named second vice-president. 


On page 104 of its September issue 
BANKING listed several bank controllers 
or auditors who had been elected officers 
of local units of the Controllers Insti- 
tute of America. R. C. Huelsman was 
incorrectly identified with the First 
Wisconsin National Bank. He’s control- 
ler of the CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK OF 
CLEVELAND. 
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“TWO HEADS are better than one” 


Announcing 
The 28th Convention of the 


FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 
Edgewater Beach Hotel — Chicago 
October 19-20-21, 1943 


THE CONVENTION F.A.A. MEMBERSHIP 


for indi- Personal exchange of information and 
vidual action” that’s what you ideas is the working basis of every 
will get from this Wartime shirt- 


bing with serious-minded F.A.A.ers 


“ 
Our fighting forces think helps you to “make your mark” as an 
; exponent of Financial Advertising. 


sleeves Convention. 


collectively and deliver 


punches as a unit. 


The F.A.A, Conventions are 
strong supplements to the con- 
tinuous, year-around work and 


helps of the Central Office. 


JOIN NOW 


Save the dates and 
come to the October 
Convention 


On the home front it is our 
patriotic obligation to pool 
our ideas—to help win the 
War and prepare for the 


Peace. 


Attend the F.A.A. 
Convention and 
take away the 


“Know-How.” 


COME PREPARED TO WORK HARD 
IT WILL PAY DIVIDENDS! 
Write today for details. 


FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 


Preston E. Reed © Executive Vice President © 23! South La Salle Street © Chicago 4, Illinois 


A NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION FOR THE BETTERMENT OF ADVERTISING ... PUBLICITY... 
NEW BUSINESS METHODS ... PUBLIC RELATIONS 
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Meet the New President 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 48) 
the post-war period. It is thought of 
principally as a device that would facili- 
tate industry’s reconversion to peace. 
“I don’t know just how far this will be 
necessary, if at all, but certainly our ob- 
jective should be to get away from this 
guaranteed loan principle as soon as 
possible. I realize there is a controversial 
point here, particularly with reference to 
FHA loans. When the law authorizing 
this form of mortgage guarantee was 
up for renewal I favored an extension 
for a limited period only. I’ve never ac- 
cepted as a permanent proposition any 
necessity for a government guarantee to 

support our private credit system. 

“Tn connection with guarantee of 
foreign loans, particularly right after 
the war, I haven’t thought about the 
matter enough. When you get into for- 
eign loans you’re in politics and ques- 
tions of international monetary stabili- 
zation. But even here I would say that 
it’s highly questionable whether we 
should have a foreign credit system sup- 
ported by government guarantees. For 
instance, would it mean that if the 


money can’t be collected you send the 
Navy? If we are going to have a suc- 
cessful cooperative world effort after 
the war a government guarantee of 
loans abroad would be a very serious 
position for us to be maneuvered into.” 


The Future of Consumer Credit 


“Consumer credit? It seems to me 
there is going to be a great opportunity 
to increase consumer lending in the 
post-war period. It will take a lot of 
planning by banks to get ready and 
now is a good time for them to make 
plans to enlarge their activities. Smaller 
banks, of course, don’t require much 
planning. Take my own bank, for ex- 
ample. Our little department for con- 
sumer and small loans is all set to do 
double, triple or quadruple the volume 
of business without any change in our 
machinery.” 


A Well-informed Membership 


“T would like to mention one thing 
more about this business of keeping 
in close, constant and intimate touch 
with bankers throughout the country. 


“Owing to the fact that it will be 
impossible to have nearly as many con- 
ferences and personal meetings as | 
would like, I am going to utilize what- 
ever machinery is available for main- 
taining the closest kind of contact. I'l] 
send occasional communications to the 
official family concerning things that 
are being done and the results. It will be 
in the nature of an informal conference 
in print from time to time. 

“The informal aspect of this contact 
is one thing I want to emphasize. 

“Out of Washington I plan to send 
a legislative letter from time to time 
and I would like this, also, to be inti- 
mate and informal. In other words, I 
want to do whatever I can to keep the 
folks back home informed about what 
we are doing.” 


Speaking of Consumer Credit 
“TIsn’t it getting along past lunch 
time?” asked the reporter hopefully. 
“T suppose so,” said Lee, “but I'll 
probably miss quite a few lunches this 
year, and so will you.” 
W. R. K. 


The Strategy of Post-War Recovery Back to Real Banking 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 26) 

The freeing of trade and thereby 
increasing its volume can be greatly 
aided by consistent effort by men of 
goodwill. It is possible that interna- 
tional organizations for conducting such 
studies and assisting in negotiations 
would be found feasible and helpful. 


Given a favoring atmosphere, private 
capital will be ready to do much of the 
work which needs to be done. We should 
not, however, dismiss wholly the need 
for some use of government credit. 
There will be situations in some coun- 
tries where the conditions cannot be 
made wholly favorable for private capi- 
tal and where funds for reconstruction 
or construction are badly needed and 
likely to be used wisely. 

Whether the loans are government 
loans or private loans they should be 
good loans, with reasonable promise of 
repayment; and not too much. If these 
conditions are fulfilled a good deal of 
private credit will be found available. 
There is no use making bad loans; such 
loans benefit no one. 

The size and scope and almost infinite 
ramifications of the problems we have 
been discussing must be evident. 
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No single simple formula will do. 
Nor will any complicated and elaborate 
scheme. For the first essential is the 
understanding and agreement of many 
peoples. 

We can agree on some suggestions: 

First, these international problems must 
be made somebody’s business. 

Second, there must be established organ- 
izations engaged continuously in analyz- 
ing these difficult questions and seeking to 
do something about them. 


Triumph, 1943 A.D. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23) 
stituted the illusion that they could get 
security by decree for.their own will to 
achieve it. But at last they understand 
that the quest for guaranteed freedom 
ends in supergovernment. 

There is now unmistakable evidence 
that we are in a revival of interest and 
confidence in the American system of 
enterprise. The swing away from the 
excesses of regulation and control is 
everywhere evident. But there can be 
no doubt that a return to free enterprise 
cannot possibly be accomplished with- 
out the rebirth of an independent spirit 
in American finance and a whole-hearted 
willingness on the part of banking to go 
back into the risk business. 

Risk is a law of life and it is an essen- 
tial in social progress. Those who are 
protected from it lose the power to con- 
tend with it. It is one of the reasons why 
capitalism is a dynamic economic order. 
Whenever men or institutions cease to 
face the responsibilities, and therefore 
the hazards of independent action, they 
write an invitation to autocratic con- 
tro]. The state which succeeds in taking 
all of the hazards out of the lives of its 
citizens will end by destroying their 
spirit. 
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EDITORIAL 


THE CONDITION OF BUSINESS 


HE OUTLOOK. Behind such cumbersome watch- 

words as renegotiation and reconversion, the oppos- 

ing lines of the biggest post-war issue are being 
formed. 

Private enterprise is of course the issue, but the debate 
is shifting rapidly from theoretical pros and cons to the 
practical dollars-and-cents question of who is going 
to own what. 

Industry is a long way from agreement as to what 
should be done about paying the cost of reconversion 
and opinion on the Government’s side is even more 
divergent. The reasons for uncertainty are apparent if 
we examine a few of the main factors involved. 

1. Wartime Integration of Industry. Divorce, with 
anything like a fair property settlement between busi- 
ness and government after the war, is going to be an 
extremely difficult thing to arrange because our industrial 
facilities have become so completely integrated as a 
result of the war. The amount of subcontracting has 
always been large in this country and the war doubled 
it so that the whole thing is now one ball of yarn. 
Reconversion must be thoroughly planned and co- 
ordinated all down the line to take care of thousands of 
subcontractors as well as the big companies. 

Today there are millions of acres of space in large 
prime contracting plants filled with wartime ma- 
chinery. It would be a relatively simple matter to 
change over these large plants one by one. However, 
before one automobile could be run off the line, all the 
little plants scattered around the country making parts 
must also be reconverted and put into production. 

2. Problem Varies Widely. Another thing is that the 
nature and size of the reconversion problem is far from 
uniform throughout industry. For example, there are 
a great many who face no difficulties to speak of. At one 
extreme are the factories making civilian goods or which 
merely continued making their usual products. 

At the other extreme are the plants which came into 
being as a direct result of the war. They make guns, 
explosives and other goods for which there is little need 
in peacetime. The problem here is one of converting to 
entirely new products or simply folding up and leaving 
the plant to the mercy of little boys who like to throw 
stones at the windows of deserted factories. 

Between these extremes are manufacturers who had 
to undergo only a partial conversion such as in the case 
of surgical instruments, clothing and radio equipment. 
Airplane manufacturers and hundreds of others are 
in this middle category. Every industrial field and every 
plant has a different reconversion problem. 

Financially the situation presents just as much va- 
riety. Not because of any management factor but for 
reasons basic to the different industries some will be 
much better able to stand the costs of reconversion than 
others. All these things help to complicate the issue 
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and make it difficult to arrive at a policy fair to all. 

3. Regulation V Loans. One of the most important 
developments lately designed to make sure in each 
case that the remedy fits the condition of the patient 
is the evolution of the government-guaranteed war 
production loan. Pending the enactment of legislation 
which would provide the cushion of a guaranteed loan 
for contractors who suddenly have their war orders 
pulled out from under them, practically the same thing 
has been accomplished temporarily through an inter- 
pretation of the present law. As far as the Army and 
other services are concerned the problems of contract 
termination are already here. 

There is thus a healthy trend toward cutting through 
red-tape and making sure that a war producing industry 
can have money quickly on termination or curtailment 
of its war contracts. 

Speed is the essence of the reconversion problem and 
almost any kind of a workable procedure would be a 
bargain compared to the cost of widespread unemploy- 
ment which would result from confusion and delay. 

4. Must Be Ready to Spend. The public is being urged 
to save money and spend it after the war, the point being 
that this deferred, pent up purchasing power constitutes 
insurance against a slump in business during the transi- 
tion period. On the same principle, the consensus in 
business circles is that the most vital purchasing power 
in existence at the close of the war will be the money in 
the hands of industry ready to be spent for speedy 
reconversion. It will be a serious thing if domestic indus- 
try is in a worried, cautious mood at the time of victory 
abroad. It would seem to be the simplest kind of wisdom 
to make sure that business has reason for confidence. 

5. Renegotiation. In the eyes of all business people the 
question of post-war reserves is closely tied up with 
renegotiation of contracts. Under the law the price 
adjustment boards are not able to allow for such reserves 
in determining “excessive” profits. In some measure, of 
course, the germ of the idea is in the present income tax 
provision for a post-war refund of some excess profits 
taxes but it is a very modest germ and inadequate. 

The objections of business to present renegotiation 
policies are still that they impose a penalty on efficiency, 
reward wastefulness and make it extremely difficult for 
an industry to safeguard itself against financial trouble 
when peace returns. 

6. Government-Owned Facilities. Part and parcel of 
post-war reconversion is the question of how the Gov- 
ernment will dispose of its property interest in more than 
15 billion dollars worth of industrial facilities. 

About one-third of the total consist of plants for mak- 
ing guns, explosives and shells. Almost three and a half 
billions are in plants making aircraft or parts. Ship 
construction accounts for another two billions and the 
rest in a wide variety of other manufacturing endeavors. 
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